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The Latest on the Statue 
of Athene by Phidias, 
in Gold and Ivory. 


R. FERGUSSON, in his 
recent important pub- 
lication, ‘“‘The Par- 
thenon,”’ concerns 
himself chiefly with 
discussion of the 
architectural problem 
of framing a consistent 
theory as to how the 
light of day was suffi- 
ciently, safely, and 
effectively admitted 
into the interior of 
the temple. It is 
needless to say that 
the conditions of the 
problem are grasped 
with the author's 
usual frankness and 
decision; and _ the 
arrangement more than once set forth in our 
pages, which is ultimately favoured as over- 
coming difficulties which are fully recognised, 
is one that must be held to have possession of 
the field, at least until some new theorist can 
succeed in showing us a more excellent way. 
{t is quite incidentally to this discussion that 
the design of Phidias’s statue of Athene, the 
chief glory of the temple, comes under con- 
sideration. In plate 1, Mr. Fergusson repro- 
duces the tentative restoration of Quatremére 
de Quincy, while another proposal, according to 
his own conclusions, is exhibited on the frontis- 
piece. There are few, butstill not unimportant, 
differences between the two; and both are at 
variance with some other restorations. This is 
no more than was to be expected, when we con- 
sider that the ancient authorities, literary and 
monumental, leave so much unstated or uncer- 
tain,—so much freely open to conjecture or 
dependent on the interpretation of indefinite 
texts. It is worth while to take this oppor- 
tunity of examining somewhat closely whether 
certain definite limits may not be set to proba- 
bilities, at least, if we cannot hope to settle all 





Certainty. 


Of the various descriptions and notices of this 


great work, conspicuous consideration is claimed 
for those by the eye-witnesses, Thucydides and 
Pausanias. To Thucydides we owe only one 
particular, but that very important,—that the 
golden drapery of the statue was of such value, 
40 talents weight of gold, as to be taken into 
account as an important item in the resources 
which were available if ever the State were 
driven to extremity. The description given by 

















itself of Athene is made of ivory and gold ; upon 
the top of her helmet is the figure of a sphinx, 
and on each side of her helmet are griffins in 
relief, winged and with eagle beaks. The statue 
of Athene is erect, inachitonreaching to her feet, 
and on her breast is a head of Medusa formed 
of ivory, as is also Nike (Victory) of four cubits. 
In her hand she hasa spear, and at her feet her 
shield is placed, and near the spear is a serpent ; 
this serpent may be taken for Erichthonius. On 
the basis of the statue is worked the birth of 
Pandora in relief.”’ 

Pausanias drops no word to indicate that the 
statue was not still in the same state in which 
it had been left by Phidias, but it were hard to 
believe that the golden drapery had come down 
through centuries,—through direct destitution 
of the city, through the excesses of civil war- 


fare and dissension, and the chances involved |i 


inoccupation by embittered enemies,—and never 
been realised beyond recovery to meet the exi- 
gencies of the state, or never been the plunder 
of victors. We must suppose that some pro- 
vision was made originally in case of such a 
removal of the gold drapery as Pericles assumes 
would occur under pressure of such difficulties 
as did indeed occur too soon, for substitution of 
some fac-simile, if only of a cheaper metal gilt 
Was this what Pausanias saw ? 

The sphinx of the helmet was evidently a 
figure in the round supporting the crest; the head 
of Medusa was, of course, the gorgon head 
attached as usual to the wgis. Pausanias does 
not state that the Victory, of about four cubits 
high, is on the hand of the goddess, and when 
we consider what difficulty is implied in a figure 
6 ft. high being supported on the extended 
hand of the figure, we should not have been 
authorised to infer from this loose notice alone 
what is certain from other evidence, that such 
was its position. The next clause, by the most 
natural interpretation, whatever the intention 
of the author, must be held to imply that spear, 
shield, and serpent were all on the same side of 
the goddess. It is the manner of Pausanias to 
describe objects in order as they present them- 
selves, and it would be contrary to all analogy 
to suppose him to have written in effect, “‘ She 
has a spear in her right hand, and at her feet 








at the left is her shield, and near her spear on 


the right is the Erichthonian serpent.” 
and once for all on a basis of unimpeached | 


The phrase «tira: is not to be translated 


“lies,” as if the shield were lying down on the 


ground, but “is placed” or ‘‘settled perma- 
nently.”” How, then, are we to suppose the 
shield was retained upright? It could not have 
been shown as leaning against the leg and 
drapery of the goddess, and consequently, in the 
absence of mention of any supporting adjunct, 
it seems most natural to assume that it was 
steadied by her hand upon the upperrim. But 
we have already seen that by the terms of our 


authority, the spear was on this side, and if we. 


strictest sense, the goddess was grasping the 
spear with her left hand, which could scarcely 
be made gracefully available for simultaneous 
occupation with her shield. At the same time, 
we must not venture to limit the dexterity of 
the artist, and so long as the chief pressure of 
the hand was visibly applied to one object,— 
either to the spear or the shield,—very slight 
contact with the other might suffice to satisfy 
the requirements of equilibrium and the im- 
pression reported by the traveller. The phrase 
which he uses is equivalent to “in her hand she 
has,’’ not “‘ she holds,”’ and is a much less defi- 
nite expression. 

The confirmations of Pausanias as thus inter- 
preted are numerous, remarkable, and, but that 
at present it were premature, might be pro- 
nounced conclusive. Among the monumental 
illustrations, Athenian coins have the first claim 
to our regard. Michaelis on the Parthenon 
engraves several (plate 15 of his Atlas), which, 
like Athenian coins generally, are poor speci- 
mens of art, but are so far important that they 
have close correspondence to each other in 
presentations of a figure of Athene, which 
must be recognised as that of the Parthenon 
statue. Thecoins 18, 19, 20, 21, and 27 agree 


-|in exhibiting Athene equipped with helmet, 


spear, shield, and a figure of Victory on her 
extended right hand, and all agree in showing 
both spear and shield on the left hand of the 
goddess. The shield rests on the ground, and 
she steadies it with her left hand upon its upper 
rim. The position of the spear is but clumsily 
rendered ; it is clear that it is not grasped by 
the left hand. In four out of the five examples 
it seems to spring up from behind both the 
goddess’s arm and her shield. This is mani- 
festly an instance of the same unhesitating 
resource of a medallist to help his want of 
mastery of relief, or to meet the embarrassment 
inseparable from a work on a small scale, of 
which Greek numismatics furnish frequent 
examples. On numerous coins the trident of 
Poseidon, who advances to our right, is elevated 
for striking parallel to his shoulders, but shown 
as carried past the back of his head instead of 
in front of the figure. On other coins we have 
the same contradictory management of the club 
of Hercules or the spear of a horseman. So 
the intention on the Athenian coins is perfectly 
clear, to indicate that the spear rests upon the 
ground, and is supported aslant by leaning 
against the hollow of the left forearm in front. 
Such a position is quite sufficient to account for 
the expression of Pausanias that she has a spear 
in her hand, even though we should be disin- 
clined, which there is no sufficient reason why 
we should be, to conclude that her hand was at 
least in contact with it. In not asingle repre- 
sentation does the goddess hold the spear in her 








right hand, and there is thus no escape from 
the alternative that on the left it must have 


Pausanias is in these terms :—‘ The statue | are bound to read those terms in the very| been. The two bas-reliefs on the same plate 
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11 and 14, show the spear supported precisely 
in this manner. Bas-reliefs 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15, 
16, and 17 confirm the assumed management of 
the shield. 

This necessarily carries the serpent, which 
Pausanias said was near the spear, to the left 
side also. Here the Athenian coins desert us. 
Three of the five consistently do not show the 
serpent at all, as it would be hidden by the 
shield; the other two show it on her right, and 
advanced, with head erect, well in front of her. 
Here, again, we have probably a licence adopted 
to get the serpent into sight on any terms ; as 
in a profile view of the statue it would be out 
of sight behind the shield, or would onty create 
confusion of lines, where scale was small, and 
execution anything but finished, by appearing 
emergent from behind it, and crossing the 
drapery of the goddess. For no better reason, 
and, in fact, as the one stratagem available in 
parallel difficulties, the bas-reliefs 6 and 13 
show the serpent below the right arm of the 
goddess,—indeed, with crest so elevated above its 
coils, as if it might have been utilised to support 
the extended and weighted right arm. 

Two remarkable statuettes remain still to be 
adverted to. One of these was found only 
recently at Athens; it is of Pentelic marble, 
about 3 ft. 4 in. high, of coarse though compli- 
cated workmanship, and very valuable from its 
details and preservation. It gives the Sphinx 
surmounting the helmet of the goddess, though 
not the griffins in relief on either side, the 
gorgon’s head central on the wgis upon her 
breast, the shield on the left side steadied by 
her hand upon it. No track of the position of 
a spear seemsto have been discovered, but the 
serpent on her left and between her and the 
shield, and the occupation of her right hand in 
holding a Victory, make it certain that the left 
side is the place for the spear. It may be 
remarked that the serpent here raises itself on 
its coils with an aspect of vigilance, and in a 
manner to suggest that the erectness of the 
serpents on the bas-reliefs already noticed, was 
reminiscent of a common original. 

Ampelius (“‘ Liber Memorialis,” 8, 10) tells 
us that the goddess’s spear was de granvne, that 
is, a reed,—doubtless, as Mr. Fergusson sur- 
mises, a bamboo,—and he adds his testimony to 
the mode in which the shield was supported,— 
“Cujus ad sinistram clipeus appositus quem 
digito tangit ’’ ; that is, she had a shield on her 
left which she rather had her hand in contact 
with than was grasping. 

The other,—the Lenormant statuette,—was 
also found at Athens, and is illustrated in figs. 
1, la, 1b, of the plate of Michaelis. It agrees 
with the other in position of the left hand, 
shield, and serpent; and its reference to the 
Athene of the Parthenon is certified by an 
indication of bas-reliefs on the front of the 
basis as well as on the shield. 

This common reference of the model to the 
magnificent original, is further vindicated by 
agreement in the pose of tne figure, and in the 
general cast of the drapery. The goddess in 
both the statuettes, and all but one of the bas- 
reliefs, uniformly rests her weight on the right 
leg, over which the drapery descends in deep 
vertical folds, while it is more smoothly strained 
over the thigh of the slightly bent, as less 
responsible left. Even the coins exhibit this 
attitude in some instances, and are never in- 
consistent with it. 

The question still remains what confirmation 
of Pausanias, or rather what explanation of his 
reference to the figure of Victory, is obtain- 
able from the monuments. 

We cannot be wrong in taking it for granted, 
both from the analogy and the testimony of 
other monuments, if scarcely from the curt if 
not corrupt text of Pausanias, that the Victory 
was upon the hand of the goddess; what we 
have to thank him for besides information as to 
its height, is at least according to the most 
natural interpretation of his expressions, that it 
was formed of ivory. The Athenian coins 
already referred to, four bas-reliefs, and the 
recently discovered statuette, all exhibit the 
Victory winged, and standing upon the extended 
right hand of the goddess. So the coins of 
Elis show the Victory upon the extended right 
hand of Zeus Olympius,—the second great 
chryselephantine statue of Phidias. 

Whatever allowance we may make for the 
seeming buoyancy of the winged Victory, the 
sculptor would have been very ill-advised to 
trust to this so far as not to pose the goddess 
in an attitude which would be naturally 
assumed in extending upon her hand an object | 


of some manifestly considerable weight. The 
arm and shoulder on this side would be natur- 
ally advanced, and that alone would cause a 
position to be taken spontaneously that bring- 
ing the right foot also, however, slightly in 
advance, would make it chiefly responsible for 
firmness of position of the entire body. 

As regards the question whether the Victory 
was flying towards, or at least, facing the 
goddess, or was turned from her in the direc- 
tion of the Athenian demus, Pausanias gives 
us no hint to help to a reply; and coins are 
contradictory or equivocal, even as they are 
with respect to the Victory of Olympian Zeus; 
the statuette last found shows the little figure 
far more distinctly turning outward than 
towards the goddess. An appreciation of the 
fitness of the case is what we have to fly back 
upon; from our own point of view it is decidedly 
in favour of the goddess having the air of 
presenting Victory to her Athenians. So 
would she appear graciously interested in them, 
dignified, but still sympathetic. In the other 
aspect she would surely seem withdrawn from 
attention to her votaries,—presenting a compli- 
ment to herself; the Athenians who entered 
the temple tent on interchange of greeting 
with the patroness of their state would find her 
too much engaged and engrossed to attend to 
them. 

The mechanical problem, how the Victory 
was to be sustained in position is serious indeed ; 
however lightly it might have been constructed, 
its weight would tell very destructively with 
the leverage due to the extended arm. Nay, 
the problem is serious enough how the arm 
itself of a figure 36 ft. high was to be supported 
in free air. The Athenian statuette indicates 
the readiest way,—the introduction of a slender 
column to support the hand. That coins should 
leave this out is not surprising; it was not only 
that the field of the coin was amply occupied 
already, but the object iu itself was only 
resorted to perforce because other help was 
none, and might in other cases be readily and 
happily dispensed with. The more remarkable 
is it that in one bas-relief where there was no 
need for it or its appearance whatever, it was 
retained (Michaelis, 15. 7). This fact seems, 
indeed, to us conclusive that such an adjunct,— 
an adjunct which seems so indispensable in 
some form or other from the colossal propor- 
tions of the figure,—there certainly was. 

We have atill to collate the particulars of the 
work which are specified by Pliny (Nat. Hist., 
xxxvi., 4). They are introduced in a manner 
strange enough, but which, as we are glad to 
have them, we need not cavilat. “Throughout 
all the nations who have information of the 
fame of the Olympian Jupiter, there is no doubt 
with any man as to the supreme distinction of 
Phidias; but in order that even those who have 
not seen his works may know that he merits his 
renown, we will bring forward small examples 
(details of comparatively minute scale), and 
matters of invention merely. We will neither 
employ for our purpose the beauty of the 
Olympian Jupiter, nor the vastness of the 
Minerva, executed at Athens, of ivory and gold, 
twenty-six cubits high as it is; but her shield, 
on the convex circuit of which he wrought in 
relief the battle of Amazons, on the concavity 
of it the contest of the gods and giants, on the 
edges of her sandals that of the Centaurs and 
Lapithz ; insuch manner with him was every 
particular susceptible of art. The subject 
carved on the basis he called the Birth of 
Pandora; as many as twenty gods are intro- 
duced; the Victory is especially admirable. 
Connoisseurs admire both the serpent and the 
bronze sphinx under the very spear-point (sub 
ipsa cuspide). So much is said incidentally of 
an artist never to be sufficiently praised, that it 
may also be understood that he displayed magni- 
ficence equally in small things.” 

In the account of the birth of Pandora on the 
basis, Pliny is confirmed by the eye-witness Pau- 
sanias, and as to the battle of the Amazons by 
Plutarch. What he says ofthe inner side of the 
shield having been enriched with an elaborate and 
finished composition is by no means inconsistent 
with the position we have assigned tothe serpent. 
This may easily have been sc managed as to 
allow sufficient view of the embellished con- 
cavity of the shield. There is an anomaly in 
his allusion to the especial beauty of a figure 
of Victory as if it were one of the twenty 
divinities on the basis. A Victory is certainly 
to be expected at such a scene, by the analogy 
of her appearance on the vase-paintings at the 





births of Athene and other divinities. But Iam 








strongly of opinion that Pliny confused this 
figure on the basis, if such there were, with the 
admiration expressed for the figure on the hand 
of the goddess. What, again, are we to make 
of his account of a bronze sphinx under the 
very spear-point of the goddess, as if she held 
her spear reversed, and were transfixing the 
monster, as St. George transfixes the dragon? 
Again, confusion is to be suspected,—this time 
with the sphinx, of which we have such ample 
vroof on the helmet of the goddess. It has 
been objected that the sphinx on the helmet 
would probably be of gold; but this, after all, 
is only a conjecture, and at the utmost it would 
only oblige us to read auream for eneam. If, 
as has also been suspected, confusion crept in 
between cuspide and casside, this is more likely 
to have originated with Pliny himself, or those 
from whom he adopted a phrase ready made, 
than from copyists of his text, as the change 
of this single word will scarcely cover all the 
difficulty, the substitution of ‘‘ over the cassis,” 
for “‘ under the cuspis.”’ 

That a sphinx should have been introduced 
upon the basis, where it would be in company 
with a serpent, the traditional denizen of the 
Acropolis, and where it must have been of con- 
siderable size, and yet should not have reappeared 
in any of the copies, or any allusion or descrip- 
ticn elsewhere, is nearly incomprehensible, and 
we need not hesitate to disallow it as an element 
of this Phidian composition, absolutely, uncom- 
promisingly. If ever there was a case in 
which the testimony of a single witness, not 
an eye-witness and entirely unconfirmed, must 
be rejected, this is surely that case. 

It thus appears,—to make as elear as possible 
to what conclusions we are committed, how- 
ever liable to be exposed to dispute,—that 
we have seen reason to disallow the sphinx upon 
the basis beside the goddess which has been 
adopted in deference to Pliny by Canina, Quatre- 
mére de Quincy, Edward Falkener, and now by 
Fergusson. We coincide with Falkener as 


against the rest in placing the Victory on the _ 


right hand of the goddess and the spear at the 
left, though with entire disagreement as to the 
general pose of the statue. The chief difference 
of Fergusson from Quatremére de Quincy, apart 
from improved drapery and attitude, is the 
direction given to the Victory as proffering a 
wreath to the goddess. 

It has been made a question, which it may 
not be rash to answer conjecturally in the afir- 
mative, whether the 36 ft. given by Pliny as the 
height of the statue does not iuclude the 
elaborately-sculptured basis. Another question 
may be suggested whether the 6 ft. given by 
Pausanias as the height of the Victory is not 
to be measured from the feet to the tips of 
elevated wings. 








THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


TH» Society’s exhibition this year is a very 
good one, most of the best members keeping 
quite up to their mark, while some of them 
show exceptional excellence. One of the more 
recently-elected members,—Mr. Wilmot Pils- 
bury,--has more than fulfilled the promise 
which his first contributions gave. The hard 
and rather mechanical style which was ob- 
servable in his former works has been consider- 
ably modified, and his drawings this year show 
all a great advance, and mark him as one of 
the foremost members of the Society. ‘ The 
Pond by the Farm” (20) is a beautiful draw- 
ing, combining great finish of detail with 
breadth of style and a harmony of colour which 
gives unity to the whole. “January” (275) is 
more remarkable for beauty of local colour and 
detail; and “ Sand-hills in Sunlight” (223) is 
a remarkable study of special effect and colour, 
dealing with a subject very difficult to render 
interesting. Another member,—Mr. Parker,— 
has taken up new ground, suggesting recollec- 
tions of the style of Pinwell, in the hard, 
precise finish of scenes including many figures 
and a great multiplicity of detail. These 
qualities are most conspicuously illustrated in 
‘The New Milk-pail”’ (251), a street scene in 
which the figures are beautifully finished, and all 
the accessories painted with most conscientious 
care; it is not what can be called a very pure 
water-colour style, being somewhat hard and 
much indebted to body colour; but such a 
subject could hardly be adequately treated 
otherwise, and when we observe what very 
vague and unfinished features and figures are 
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— 
often tolerated in the broader style of pure 
watercolour, we can pardon a certain hardness 
for the sake of the workmanlike precision with 
ybich Mr. Parker’s figures are treated. Mr. 
Naftel is @ veteran member who never 
deteriorates or stands still; in this exhibition 
he has taken up with great success a class of 
subjects not previously much dealt with in his 
works, of which “On the Beach at Amalfi” (13) 
‘sthe best specimen,—a scene in which bright 
olours and a great amount of light in the 
buildings and the beach crowded with boats 
and figures are successfully treated without any 
effect of glare or crudeness. Another excellent 
drawing by the same artist, “‘ From the Boulder 
Stone, Borrowdale”’ (33), shows his power of treat- 
ing a subject of quite a different class. Indeed, 
no one of the older members has shown more 
enterprise in his art, and more determination to 
enlarge his borders with succeeding years; in 
which he contrasts favourably with some of 
those who year after year repeat much the same 
effects, good in themselves, but apt to pall by 
repetitior. Mr. Thorne Waite contributes a large 
and beautiful drawing, “Tea Time” (7), a 
hayfield scene in sight of the sea, which pleases 
us the more because it shows a breaking away 
from the too artificial blending of scene and 
figures into one subdued harmony, beautiful but 
hardly according to nature, which we had felt as 
a limitation of the interest of some of his former 
works, in which the tone of figures and land- 
scape seemed too much fused and blended, to 
the detriment of the real living interest of 
figures and scene. In this fine work, without any 
hardness, the diversity of the colour in the figures 
and in the details of the landscape is fully 
brought out; it is a genuine open-air landscape, 
not a compilation of the art of the studio. An 
exhibitor with whom we have not been familiar 
here, Mr. W. E. Lockhart, of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, paints architectural details and scenes 
in which buildings are prominent incidents, 
admirably; his large interior, ““A Baptism in 
San Giovanni, Siena ’”’ (25), is not very interest- 
ing in the figures, but the painting of the 
font with its bronze reliefs is admirable; 
and the “Old Scottish Harbour” (74), with its 
picturesque groups of houses and its lantern on 
the top of a rough stone pillar in the foreground, 
is a capital example of topographical realism 
combined with artistic effect. Mr. Alfred Hunt 
sends three drawings, of which the finest, “ On 
the North-Eastern Coast” (178), should have 
been more centrally hung and in a better light. 
It is a view looking down upon a river and town 
from high ground, with the sea in the distance, 
and displays that remarkable combination of 
a perfectly soft aérial effect and exquisite 
delicacy of colour, with the conscientious 
making-out of all the details of the scene, 
in which Mr. Hunt stands alone among 
English landscape-painters since Turner. At 
the first glance we seem to see a misty, but 
rich and beautifully-toned landscape, not very 
much made out in detail; but as we study it all 
the details of the scene come out, almost as if in 
nature herself, out of the maze of blended 
colours and softly massed conglomeration of 
buildings and landscape. Of his smaller draw- 
ings the finest is “‘ Trifaen, Carnarvonshire ”’ 
(293). Of the drawings in which figures pre- 
dominate, Mr. Walter Duncan is eminent in his 
picture of a beautiful girl playing on an organ, 
a child listening, under the title “Cujus 
Animam”; the head of the girl is one of the 
finest things he has done, spiritual but not “senti- 
mental” (in the wrong sense of the latter word). 
‘A Student of Ancient Folk-lore” (63), by M. 
Glindoni, is a clever interior, with a figure of 
an old man in delighted rapture over an old 
book. Mr. W. J. Wainwright has a very clever 
thing entitled “ A very Old Story” (84), repre- 
senting a man of the jack-boot and buff-jerkin 
type, in a state of unavailing regret over the ill- 
fortune dealt him by the cards which strew the 
floor; the drawing of the figure is admirable, 
and the colouring very rich and powerful, in a 
broadand boldstyle. The same artist contributes 
also a very clever, but very disagreeable, life- 
size study of the head of a blackguardly-looking 
fellow who is supposed to be delivering himself 
of “A Bon-mot” (200) over his cups, a very 
Vulgar one, we may conclude ; the thing is well 
done, but was hardly worth doing. Mrs: 
‘ ngham contributes fewer works than usual, 
Che one, at least, is in her finest style, “ Drying 
othes” (296), in which the central point is a 
Tt handsome rustic girl busy at the clothes- 
— Comparisons may be odious, but some- 
mes it is by their means that we best appreciate 


the excellence of really fine work; and any 
one who compares the painting and modelling 
of the face in this drawing with the faces 
of the women in an adjoining work, ‘‘ Interior 
of a Larder—Sorting Game” (299), by an 
artist who has done many excellent things, 
must feel strongly the difference between 
merely “ spirited ’’ execution and really perfect 
work of the highest class. An interior by 
Mrs. Allingham, on the same screen, “ Rock-a- 
by, Baby ” (303), is nearly as good in its way, 
the child’s little face being an exquisite bit of 
painting. Mr. Marks’s “ Toothache in the Middle 
Ages” (105) is a very good specimen of the 
peculiar humour which he infuses into subjects 
of this class; not very refined, but always 
effective, and in this case perhaps conveying a 
certain sort of moral, as implying that the real 
ills of life do not vary much in different ages, 
and under different veils of habit and costume. 
Mr. Parker’s “ Love in a Maze” (158), a half- 
length of a country girl playing at some cats- 
cradle kind of game with thread, gives us a beau- 
tifully painted head, beautiful in itself too, and 
in a fine rich ripe style of execution. That the 
same painter should have produced both this 
and “ The New Milk-can”’ indicates far greater 
diversity of powers than we should previously 
have looked for from this artist. Mr. C. 
Gregory’s large work, “The Doctor” (183), is 
a gipsy encampment scene to which the doctor 
has been summoned from the adjoining hamlet ; 
the figures fail to interest us very much, the 
best part of the painting being really in the 
accessories, the medley of pots and pans and 
other impedimenta of a gipsy-encampment. 
Among the landscapes Mr. Powell’s “ Firth of 
Clyde” (19) is a fine work, and Mr. Herbert 
Marshall’s “ Holborn-hill”’ (192) is a splendid 
success in the picturesque of a London street 
scene; his small work, ‘‘ Limehouse Reach” 
(134), is also very fine, though the tone of the 
water seems rather artificially forced into har- 
mony with the general scheme of colour. A 
beautiful little drawing by the late Mr. Duncan, 
“ Boulogne Boats in a Gale” (112), suggests, by 
comparison with Mr. H. Moore’s large and 
powerful drawing, ‘Off the Start—Coast of 
Devon” (55), a question whether some of our 
old lights were not nearer the truth in sea 
painting than some more modern ones who are 
much reverenced. It is true that Duncan was 
often mannered and rather tame in his seas, 
and that this is an exceptionally good speci- 
men; true that the force and weight of the 
sea in Mr. Moore’s work is remarkable; but 
is this the colour of sea water, even off the 
Devou coast, where the water does assume very 
dark tones, no doubt? The desire for force of 
effect seems to have led Mr. Moore a little too 
far in this as in other instances,—overstepping 
nature. Mr. Albert Goodwin sends several of 
the poetical fancies in which he is fond of in- 
dulging; ‘‘ The Invincible Armada” (10), a 
replica of an oil-painting (there are several 
such repetitions in the gallery), and ‘‘ Zobeide 
and the Prince leaving the City of Inhabitants 
to be turned into Stone” (77); he has also a 
large and fine work, ‘‘ The Sole Survivor” (131), 
where one of the crew of a wrecked orange-ship 
is waiting for a rope-ladder lowered from the 
cliffs above : we look from under the rocks into 
a small bay surrounded by cliffs, and with the 
sea jumping rather than rolling into it. The 
same artist’s small view of “ Bruges” (66) 
from the outskirts of the town is a most 
interesting treatment of varied architectural 
features in combination with landscape. Among 
the drawings in which architecture is illus- 
trated is one by Mr. Ruskin, a very carefully- 
worked piece of architectural detail from ‘‘ The 
Duomo of Lucca” (263), which, like other 
works by the same hand, makes us regret we 
do not oftener see the results of his pencil as 
well as those of his pen. A little bit by Mr. 
Henry Wallis, ‘‘ A Spanish Moorish Doorway at 
Toledo” (233), is worth the attention of archi- 
tects. Mr. Boyce has two or three drawings in 
his well-known and rather artificial though very 
original style of treating landscape; but Mr. 
Boyce is at his best when he has buildings to 
introduce, and his most successful work is cer- 
tainly ‘“‘The Back of Great Tangley House, 
Surrey’ (300), where the red roof and chim- 
neys, rising from behind a row of trees, have 
that kind of real poetry which he knows how 
to impart even to very plain and simple build- 
ings. Among the landscapes, too, should be 
mentioned Mr. Waterlow’s “A Well by the 
Sea’’ (228), noticeable for the amount of light 





and truly fresh atmospheric character of the 





work. In somewhat ungrateful contrast to 
such work (to make odious comparisons again) 
isa small drawing with a more distinguished 
name appended to it, “ View from the Hastern 
Slope of Siloam ”’ (268), by Mr. Holman Hunt, 
of which we can only say that if Mr. Hunt 
knows what he is about in landscape, no one 
else does. For an artist of such wonderful 
powers in some respects, he seems to go wrong 
about landscape with a perversity which it is 
difficult in any way to comprehend. We ought 
not to conclude without mentioning two other 
works admirable in their way,—Mr. Bradley’s 
“Lost” (16), a hunting scene, with a pack of 
hounds at fault in the middle of the high road, 
and some admirably-drawn horses and hunts- 
men (and women); and Mrs. Angell’s “ Roses 
and Lemons” (266). There are more works 
of high merit than we can do justice to in our 
space, however, and the Society may well be 
congratulated on their exhibition. , 








-THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


Tur exhibitions at this gallery show no signs 
of diminishing in interest, though, or perhaps 
because, there is less to be seen of the special 
school of work which was originally so promi- 
nent in the gallery. The fact that Mr. Watts 
is not represented by any work in his greatest 
style, or of the first importance, is, however, 
an undoubted weakness in comparison with 
other years; for though we have sometimes 
thought this painter went rather out of the way 
in painting subjects too vague and too purely 
allegorical for painting to deal successfully 
with, his great pictures of this type, neverthe- 
less, represented, in several cases at least, the 
most important painting, intellectually, of the 
year. His ideal works this year consist of a 
painting of a knight in armour, and of four 
allegorical subjects, the four mystical riders of 
the book of Revelations (103—106), pictures on 
a small scale, but which we take to be studies for 
frescos or mosaics to be executed on a large 
scale: this supposition at least may best explain 
the peculiar hardness of treatment and the very 
conventional character of the horses, which 
might pass as decorative work in such a 
medium as mosaic, but in painting on this 
small scale appear like somewhat absurd 
parodies of the natural animal called the horse. 
There is a grandeur in the action of some of 
the riders; but we cannot say the series in- 
terests us much. The half-length figure of a 
knight in armour (73) is a very sad produc- 
tion, in which the knight and his armour seem 
equally in want of cleaning; there is some- 
thing very morbid in such a work as this. 
Mr. Watts makes some amends by a beautiful 
portrait of “‘The Hon. Mary Baring” (96), a 
study in warm, rich tones, blended into a 
subdued harmony only relieved by the white 
lace collar: as usual in Mr. Watts’s portraits, 
the expression of character and feeling in the 
face is the predominant aim, rather than of 
realistic flesh painting. A work in somewhat 
similar tones, and which we suppose may be 
classed as a portrait, is No. 204, “ The rain it 
raineth every day,” where a girl is leaning with 
her head on the arm of the chair, looking with 
a melancholy expression at the window: if 
meant as a portrait, it is a pleasing variety in 
portraiture ; if otherwise, the motif is some- 
what slight for so largea work. A small paint- 
ing, called ‘‘ Haystacks” (59), suggests the 
question whether it could have had any chanee 
of being hung in a first-class exhibition, except 
out of mere compliment to the artist’s name 
and position, which is hardly a right principle 
on which to hang works, and tends to lower 
the standard of landscape-painting,—not too 
high at the Grosvenor Gallery as it is. 

Mr. Burne Jones’s “ Wheel of Fortune” (67) 
is no doubt one of the most important works in 
the gallery in point of aim ; that is to say, it is 
a serious and highly-wrought treatment of a 
serious idea; but it is a very hazardous thing 
to materialise allegory into fact in this way. A 
colossal ‘‘ Fortune,” turning a thing something 
like a mill-wheel with small figures of naked 
men bound to it, becomes, in spite of fine draw-- 
ing and fine colour, very near to the level of a 
child’s picture-book, or, at best, to that of such 
a work as Quarles’s emblems, effective in their 
day, but from our point of view too puerile in 
character. The expressions on the countenances 
of the men are finely conceived, and the draw- 
ing of their figures is very superior to some 





drawing by the same artist which has been seen 
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at the Grosvenor Gallery; but a painter who 
can seriously put this kind of thing forth as an 
illustration of such an idea as the vicissitudes 
of fortune in human life seems to us to be 
quite apart from the intellectual life of his day, 
and is appealing only to the sympathies of 
rather weak-minded people. We much prefer 
his picture of “The Hours” (184), which is 
what it professes to be, a very graceful fancy ; 
and Mr. Burne Jones is really much more at 
home in dealing with the decorative effect of 
coloured draperies and ornamental accessories 
than with the nude figure. The painting would 
make a fine subject for treatment, on a larger 
scale, in stained glass. 

The Grosvernor Gallery always contains a 
considerable proportion of examples of the nude 
figure, of which there are several specimens of 
very varied types here. Mr. Burne Jones’s 
figures in the ‘“‘ Fortune” just referred to, 
represent a somewhat conventional decorative 
type, akin to the work of Sir F. Leighton in 
regard to their relation to nature, though not so 
tinely drawn or so highly finished. Of the same 
type, but still inferior, are Sir Noél Paton’s 
figures in ‘‘Oberon and the Mermaid” (94); 
property nudities these look like, kept for the 
illustration of classic or fairy legend when 
required. The realistic treatment of the figure 
is illustrated in Mr. Calderon’s beautiful little 
;) sinting, No. 82, with two lines of poetry for a 
title, but representing a woman standing on the 
-svass by a pool in a woodland nook, where she 
las been bathing. Here the painting of the 
flesh is most conscientiously carried out from 
nature; this is not a conventional or decorative 
nude figure, but a living body with the blood 
coursing beneath and colouring the skin, and 
the surface diversified by delicate variations of 
shadow and reflected colour. How far more 
difficult it is to produce such a figure as this 
than the bloodless figure of the decorative 
painter, even those who are not painters may 


realise with a little consideration; we should. 


eall this the best piece of painting in the gallery 
this year,—all the better because, though 
realistic, the artist has imparted a dignity and 
grace to it which raise it into the region of 
poetry. The brilliant and clever painting by 
Mr. Hale, “Psyche before Venus” (22), is a 
contrast in this respect; it is what ought to be 
a poetic subject treated with absolute and 
rather brutal realism. The naked Venus, 
seated in her gold throne with her yellow hair 
falling in masses behind her, and leering 
triumphantly at her victim Psyche, represents 
the queen of lust rather than of love ; the 
drawing of the body, and the painting of 
its vivid carnations, and of the glistening 
reflected lights from her delicate skin, are ex- 
ceedingly clever and successful; but as a ren- 
dering of an ideal legend, the picture is simply 
commonplace. Another realistic study, put 
frankly as such, by Mr. Van Haanen (91), is a 
model holding behind her a crimson drapery in 
festoon, against which the figure is partly 
relieved: this is a good study, but more a pic- 
ture for study than for exhibition ; it has little 
interest. Miss Dorothy Tennant’s pretty little 
work, “‘Tyro beside Enipeus” (117), not re- 
markable for execution, nevertheless deserves 
mention as showing more of the poetry of the 
nude figure; Miss Tennant seems to have taken 
for a model, as to feeling and manner, Lefebvre 
or some of the French painters of the nude 
who have followed his lead. Mr. Collier has an 
important and highly-finished work represent- 
ing ‘‘ Pharaoh’s Handmaidens” (151), who may 
class as nude studies, being as nearly so as may 
be: this was Pharaoh’s taste, no doubt; “le 
roi le veult.”” These three dusky maidens stand 
in a hall, backed by coloured details of 
Egyptian architecture ; the decorative effect of 
the whole is fine, the figures are finely drawn, 
but the painting, as a whole, is hard. 

Of other paintings in which figures are pre- 
dominant there are not many to be remarked 
on a from the portraits. Mr. J. R. Reid’s 
“The Yarn” (154), where some children are 
listening to an old sailor, isa capital piece of 
character both in the faces of the personages 
and the incidents of a fishing-town quay and 
shore. Mr. P. R. Morris, in “‘ Returning from 
Confirmation”’ (127) repeats very much the 
same motif as in his now well-known “ Premiére 
Communion.” Mr. Schmalz, whose name is not 


very familiar to us, has two good pieces of 
colour, ‘How Long?” representing apparently 
a Mediswval maiden sighing for a lover, with a 
background of bottle glass with a stained glass 
picture in the centre, and “‘ Exotics” (58), a face 





framed in leaves and flowers, and very pretty in 
effect ; in neither case, however, are the faces 
of any special interest of character or expres- 
sion. Sir Coutts Lindsay’s ‘‘ A Japanese Girl” 
(55) is a very interesting and successful study ; 
the face is finely painted, and the peculiar 
drapery she wears, a flannel with promiscuous 
blue. stripes wandering over a white ground, 
gives a distinct character to the work in the 
way of costume and colour. Mr. David Carr has 
chosen a fine and tragic subject in his “ At the 
Doors of La Force ” (140): the figure of the lady 
pushed through the fateful doors which are just 
being closed behind her is, no doubt, that of the 
unhappy Princess de Lamballe, who stands 
shrinking at the top of the steps and pushing 
back vainly against the doors; the subject is, no 
doubt, in a sense a very ambitious one, and we 
sympathise with a painter who chooses such a 
subject of real historic interest and tragic 
meaning, now when so many painters seem to 
think that any subject will do for painting. 
Mr. Carr has not realised the expression which 
we should expect on such a face at such a 
moment, and the tone of the painting is rather 
disagreeably white ; it is an attempt rather than 
a success, but an attempt well meant. Mr. 
Boughton’s “‘ The Peacemaker” (172), a scene 
in North Holland, where an eccentric-looking 
clergyman interposes in the quarrel of a 
wife with her boorish husband, is quite 
successful, and a capital bit of humour; but 
then, how far easier is success with a sub- 
ject of this kind than with such a subject as 
“La Force”; a point not to be left out of con- 
sideration. Mr. Holiday’s ‘“‘ Dante and Bea- 
trice”’ (165), a supposed scene in Old Florence, 
is as hard as hard can be, and very deficient in 
character in the figures; it brings us no whit 
nearer to the reality of Dante and Beatrice, and 
if a picture on such a subject does not do so, 
where is the value of it? Mr. Bartlett’s 
“Summer-time on the Lagoon of Chioggia, 
Venice’”’ (178) really does bring us nearer to 
the people it represents; we undertand from it 
the manners and habits of these semi-aquatic 
loafers on the lagoon, who splash in and out of 
the water as their natural element; the figures 
are very well drawn, moreover. Mr. Boughton’s 
“The Sacred Mistletoe” (93), on the other 
hand, is a picture which means nothing, and 
refers to no time and no social period; it is 
simply a half-length from a model the artist has 
frequently used lately, dressed in a semi-antique 
costume of very vague period or nationality, 
and carrying mistletoe which has been cut with 
a knife out of the South Kensington Museum. 
The face is a pretty one, but the texture is 
remarkably hard and uniform, and by no means 
like flesh. Mr. Spencer Stanhope’s pictures, 
with their lanky figures and impossible land- 
scapes (let us thank Heaven that they 
are impossible), are simply absurd; and we 
regret to see a lady artist of real ability 
like Miss Pickering taking up the same 
kind of affected conventional style in her 
picture, ‘‘By the Rivers of Babylon” (43), 
where we see a crowd of figures, neither 
Israelites nor of any distinguishable nationality, 
seated about in stiff attitudes, and one standing 
on a bench to “‘ hang his harp on the willows,” 
with the air of a theatrical “‘super’’ hired to do 
the thing at the proper moment, but in a purely 
mechanical and perfunctory manner. 

The portraits of the year are numerous, and a 
large proportion of them of high quality; none 
perhaps more s0, in regard to the practical end 
of portrait-painting, the producing of a well- 
modelled, pleasing, and accurate likeness, than 
Mr. Alma Tadema’s “Count von Bylandt”’ 
(2), in which the painting of the face is one of 
the most delicate and finished pieces of work 
which even Mr. Tadema has produced. Mr. 
Millais’s portrait of the ‘“ Duchess of West- 
minster’ (69) is a beautiful example of that 
noble simplicity which he can put into the 
portrait of a sitter of dignified and refined 
personality ; the portrait is a side view, three- 
quarter length, the lady stands in a simple 
natural attitude, her hands before her, in black 
dress with white lace, and black gloves; there 
is no trace of picture-making in the work ; it is 
simply a perfect representation. The artist in 
another portrait, that of “ Master Freeman” 
(77), has apparently been bent on producing a 
repetition of Gainsborough; the attempt is 
rather too obvious, though very successful as a 
reproduction. Mr. Frank Holl’s portraits, that 
of Mr, Tenniel especially, are admirable speci- 
mens of unpretentious realistic portraiture ; 
those by Mr. Richmond have too much the air 
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of arrangements for producing effect, in one or 
two cases very prominently so, a manner of por- 
traiture which we hold to be far inferior jp 
good taste and simplicity to the more simple 
and unadorned style of Mr. Millais. Mrs 
Jopling’s portrait of “ Miss Ellen Terry” (39) 
is very like the original, but somewhat hard and 
raw in the treatment of the red dress, Mr, 
Herkomer’s “ Mrs. Stanford” is a pretty por. 
trait; that of “Herr Joachim,” by the same 
artist, is a very fine one, conveying admirably 
the character of the great master of the violin, 
whose style combines so eminently power with 
simplicity, a union of characteristics which hig 
physiogncmy and manner equally indicate ; and 
this the artist has not missed in his interpreta. 
tion (so to speak) of his subject. 

Mr. Nettleship’s lion, ‘“ Blind” (102), and 
followed with savage interest by a troop of 
hyzenas, is one of the finest and most spirited 
pieces of animal painting we have seen for 
some time: superior to the “Dirge in the 
Desert’ of last year, though we still think he 
rather overdoes the massive character of the 
lion’s limbs. This is a fault on the right side, 
however; a scraggy lion would be of little value 
from an artistic point of view, however he 
might get on in real life. Among other works 
which are neither figure subjects nor purel 
landscape, are several in which architectural 
elements are very admirably treated. Foremost 
among these we may place Mr. Hemy’s “ Putney 
Bridge in 1882” (194), a picture evidently 
painted with a prospective view to its future 
value when the picturesque structure which 
forms its main object shall have been swept 
away. The artist takes the bridge in sharp 
perspective from the beach opposite Putney; 
he has rather exaggerated the close-setting of 
the timber buttresses, which are a little wider 
spaced than he has shown them; in other 
respects the representation is remarkably true, 
and the foreground, with its complicated detail, 
is admirably painted and very real. The river 
itself is the weakest part of the painting, the 
water looks hard and conventional. Mr. 
Gregory’s various small paintings of bits of 
Venice,—‘“‘ The Grand Canal” (19), “A Boat- 
Builder’s Yard”’ (53), and others,—are beautiful 
specimens of bright, truly defined, and con- 
scientious painting of architectural subjects; 
and (though in a very different style) Mr. 
Whipple’s “ One of the back Streets of Cairo” 
(90), showing solid brown stone walls and massive 
corbellings, is very good. Among iandscapes 
properly so-called, Mr. Parsons sends two (33, 
51), both of which appear as meant to repre- 
sent bright summer weather, one in a garden 
and one in open meadows, and both of which 
comparatively fail through want of force in the 
shadows and of brillancy in the lights. Mr. 
Waterlow’s “A Fisherman’s Garden” (97), is 
an instructive contrast to these; it is true that 
the subject is of the slightest, and that the finish 
of detail is not so conscientious or laborious as 
in Mr. Parsons’s paintings; but Mr. Waterlow 
does not overload his sun-lit portions or under- 
rate the depth of shadow; consequently his 
picture gives real daylight, and is full of the 
freshness of nature. Mr. Mark Fisher sends an 
autumn landscape (207), which we welcome as 
an indication that he is going to make some 
break in his perpetual repetition of one effect 
of spring time, which he has repeated till it has 
become wearisome. Mr. J. W. North’s “Early 
Summer” and “Apples” (76, 189) are also 
repetitions of an effect discovered by their 
author, but which is so beautiful in itself, and 
so unlike, in its light and glitter, the work of 
any other artist, that we can hardly regret its 
repetition. Mr. Keeley Halswelle and Mr. Fahey 
are making pictures rather than imitating nature. 
Each of them has invented an effect which pleases 
him, which is not too far from nature, and which 
he can execute with ease and freedom; and 
each of them continues to produce works of the 
same type, and each presenting about the same 
degree of difficulty, and the same demand for 
study. One of these by itself would pass for a 
charming work, uo doubt, but a succession of 
them seems too like a succession of receipts for 
landscape, not bad in themselves, but produced 
with little thought and little relation to the real 
facts and details of nature. The exhibition 
contains two of Mr. Whistler’s “ Nocturnes, 
which are also almost precise repetitions 0 
tricks of effect which he has previously exhibited 
here, and which certainly do not gain by 
repetition. era 

As a small practical point, worth taking into 
consideration, however, we suggest that it 18 
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time the silly and inconvenient affectation of 
publishing the programmes on rough paper, 
with uncut edges, should be given up. Itisa 

ure absurdity, resulting originally merely from 
the desire to do everything in a different way 
from every one else; it looks shabby and un- 
finished, and it increases tenfold the difficulty 
of turning over the catalogue for reference,— 
an inconvenience especially felt by those whose 
duty it is to report in the press the character of 
the exhibitions. | 








A RETROSPECT AT SPRING GARDENS. 
1855—1882. 
‘in populous city pent 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air.”’ 
MILTON. 

At the recent annual dinner to his colleagues 
(perhaps the last he will give in this capacity), 
Sir J. McGarel Hogg, the chairman of the 
Board, alluded to the circumstance of their 
having been originally constituted in order to 
purify the tidal way of the Thames by con- 
structing new main drainage works for the 
metropolis.* At that juncture the sewage and 
rainfall of London passed directly into the 
river through the system established by the 
Metropolitan Commission of Sewers, whose 
functions had extended over the seven previous 
years. It being beyond our present purpose to 
discuss the status and jurisdiction of the innu- 
merable local authorities who then controlled 
metropolitan affairs, we may briefly premise 
that the first comprehensive measure in this 
direction dates from King Henry VIII.’s reign, 
when (in 1531) the “Bill of Sewers” was 
passed for consolidating certain previous 
statutes the earliest of which ran from the 
time of King Henry III. To the Commission 
of 1848 was assigned a district extending for 
twelve miles around St. Paul’s. For this they 
eventually constructed some eighty miles and 
more of brick sewers, together with nearly five 
times that length of pipe drainage. The popu- 
lation was estimated at two millions and a half 
of inhabitants, varying in density from two 
persons per acre in Lewisham to 284 in Cripple- 
gate, with an elevation ranging from 2 ft. above 
high-water mark at Newington to 350 ft. at 
Hampstead.t 

In a report of the Court of Sewers for 
Westminster and Middlesex, October 3rd, 
1845, the daily amount of London sewage 
discharged into the Thames from north and 
south together is calculated at 9,502,720 cubic 
feet, equivalent to a surface of more than 
thirty-six acres covered to a depth of 6 ft.; 
and this at a period when the population 
was little more than one-half of what it is now. 
But only within comparatively recent times did 
the sewers universally communicate with the 
dwellings. In Charles II.’s reign a house’s 
nuisance was placed in the street before the 
door, and the scavengers would notify their un- 
Savoury office by beating a wooden clapper. 
The sewage of a house was commonly received 
in a well; as soon as this was full its contents 
were pumped into the kennels. Oldham, writing 
at this time, describes a disgusting practice 
which survived during the earlier half of the 
eighteenth century, and is made familiar to 
us by Hogarth’s graphic plate of ** Night.” 
Similar instances will occur to readers of 
Smollett ; Swift’s “ City Shower” is but too 
faithful a picture of that day; and we can the 
more readily comprehend the reason of the 
incessant contests for “the wall,” when we 
remember that even as late as the end of the 
Seventeenth century all rain-water from the 
roofs flowed by spouts and clumsy gargoyles 
into the streets beneath, and that the footpaths 
were not generally paved until the Act thereto 
of 1762. 
. rip old streams and water-courses of London 
_ long served as channels, often uncovered, 
or conveying ‘sewage to the river. The 
Fe ncipal of these were the Westbourne 
( anelagh sewer), crossed by the Knight’s 
oa the King’s Scholar’s Pond, and the 
on (Mill Ditch) beneath Great College- 

reet, in Westminster, both of these being out- 








* In pursuance of the Metropoli 
, polis Local Management 
tate Been, Vict» cap. 120 (1855), amended in 1862, The 
ccember, —- , waites was elected first chairman, 22nd 
. | “8 @ matter of fact, much of Lambeth and Westminste 
lies below this level; the door-step of Jack Straw’s Castle, 
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falls of the delta of the Aye-bourne; the Old- 
bourne; and the time-honoured Fleet. Its 
stream replenished by the various springs or 
wells that gave it a cognomen, and latterly fed 
by many hundred tributary drains and sewers, 
the Fleet played a considerable share in drain- 
ing the localities through which it passed 
from its sources at Hampstead to Bridewell 
Dock. Ben Jonson gives us a highly-circum- 
stantial description of the river into whose 
filth Pope bids the votaries of Dulness to dive, 
and which he apostrophises in his “ Dunciad ”’ 
as :— : 

‘* The King of Dykes! than whom no sluice*of mud 

With deeper sable blots the silver flood.’’ 

Within living memory portions remained ex- 
posed at Kentish Town, Bagnigge Wells-road, 
Coldbath-fields, and Field-lane of this once fair 
stream, navigable for barges and coal-ships to 
Holborn. The ditch between Holborn and Fleet 
Bridges was arched over in the year 1735, and 
the Stocks Market, removed from the site of 
the modern Mansion House, erected thereon. 
The watch-house for St. Bride’s parish then 
stood on an arch across what Maitland terms 
the muddy and genuine ditch; the part south- 
wards from Wilkes’s obelisk at the north end of 
New Bridge-street continued open until the 
building, thirty years later, of Chatham-place 
and Mylne’s Blackfriars Bridge.* 

On entering office the Metropolitan Board of 
Works found that about one-fifth of the then 
existing 165 miles of sewers were uncovered 
noisome drains, and that much of the others 
were of defective design and in bad repair. 
They spent nearly three-quarters of a million 
of money in reconstructing many of these and 
fitting them for connexion with their new 
system. With authority to raise loans and to 
levy a rate of 3d.in the pound upon extra- 
municipal property, the Board were soon in a 
position to begin their greatest scheme,—the 
main drainage works of the high, middle, and 
low levels in the north, and of the high and low 
levels in the south of the Metropolitan area, 
after the plans of Sir (then Mr.) Joseph W. 
Bazalgette. In a little pamphlet drawn up by 
Mr. J. E. Wakefield, clerk of tie Board, this 
system is stated to comprise upwards of eighty 
miles of main intercepting sewers of various 
dimensions, ranging up to 11 ft. 6 in. diameter, 
with four pumping stations, two on the north 
bank and two on the south bank of the Thames, 
to raise the sewage from the lower levels. The 
total sum expended upon the new works for in- 
tercepting the sewage from the river within 
Metropolitan limits, and the reconstruction of the 
main sewers, is about five anda half millions 
sterling. 

The embankment of the Thames is no new 
project. Sir Christopher Wren, borrowing the 
idea from Sir John Kiviett, embodied it in his 
plan for rebuilding the City immediately after 
the Great Fire. Just one hundred years after- 
wards the Corporaticn embanked a mile of the 
northern foreshore on each side of the Steel-yard, 
but nothing further was done, though Sir F. 
French, in the year 1824, the Duke of New- 
castle in 1844, and John Martin, the painter, in 
1858, warmly recommended the advisability of 
the work. In 1860 the Board took the matter 
in hand. On the 7th of August, 1862, an Act 
passed for “embanking the north side of the 
Thames from Westminster Bridge to Blackfriars 
Bridge, and for making new streets in and near 
thereto.”’ Three months later the river wall 
was begun. The southern or Albert Embank- 
ment was the first to be completed (in 1869), 
the Victoria Embankment was finished in 1870, 
the Chelsea Embankment four years later. By 
these means as much as fifty-two acres and a half 
are reclaimed from the tidal way. In the mean- 
while the Board were employed in the laying- 
out of new streets through crowded districts, 
in widening, straightening, or lengthening 
others. Of the new thoroughfare the more 
important are Garrick-street, Covent-garden 
(1861), Burdett-road from Limehouse and 
Stepney to Victoria Park (1862), Southwark- 
street (1864), Queen Victoria-street (1871), 
Appold-street, Shoreditch (1879), and Northum- 
berland-avenue (1876). The tortuous lines of 
communication between Hart-street, Blooms- 
bury, and the remote eastern parts of London, 
were opened up into the new thoroughfares of 
Theobalds-road (1878), Clerkenwell-road (1878), 
Great Eastern-street (1876), and Bethnal Green- 





* See the view inHone’s “ Table Book,”’ No. iii., of the 
walls of Coldbath Fields Prison, 1825 ; and those numbered 
i 2,382, 2,386/7, in the Crace Collection, British 

useum, 





road (1879). For the fresh thoroughfares many 
valuable relics of ‘‘ Old London ” were sacrificed. 
Though it is not to them we would now direct 
attention, we may pause a moment to recall 
what we have irrecoverably lost in the neigh- 
bourhood of Clerkenwell, and to think how ill- 
exchanged for Northumberland House are the 
two monster hotels at Charing-cross. A sum 
considerably exceeding ten millions sterling was 
required to meet the cost of these alterations 
together with the embankment of the Thames. 
To this must be added a further charge of 
1,200,0001. contributed to minor street improve- 
ments, including the several changes involved 
by the completion between Trinity-square and 
Eastcheap of the “ Inner Circle” by the Metro- 
politan and Metropolitan District Railways. In 
giving us new streets the Board have not been 
unmindful of the wants of the poorer classes 
for new dwellings on the one hand, and breath- 
ing space on the other. Fourteen areas in dif- 
ferent parts of London were, or shortly will be, 
cleared of the unhealthy homes pronounced to 
be unfit for human occupation hitherto cover- 
ing them. Those areas are devoted to the 
erection thereon of more suitable habitations for 
them that stood in so sore aneed. The occu- 
pants themselves are provided with two new 
recreation-grounds, one of 113 acres in the 
north, the other of sixty-three acres in the 
south-east,—Finsbury and Southwark Parks. 
Moreover, the Board are in freehold possession 
of an aggregate of very nearly 1,600 acres of 
common land which they secured permanently 
for public uses by, in most cases, purchasing 
the rights of the lords of the manors and other 
parties interested. The largest, and by no 
means entirely despoiled of the picturesque, are 
Clapham Common (220 acres), Wormwood or 
Wormholt Scrubbs (194 acres), Tooting Com- 
mon and Tooting Bec (207 acres), Blackheath 
(267 acres), Hampstead Heath (240 acres), 
London Fields, Hackney Downs, &c. (180 
acres); the smallest, Eel-brook Common, Par- 
son’s Green, Brook Green, Hammersmith (21 
acres), and Shepherd’s-bush (8 acres). 

The Board’s most popular enterprises perhaps, 
since they immediately appeal directly to our 
pockets and our apprehension for personal 
safety, are their freeing of the bridges and 
organisation of the Fire Brigade. The earliest 
mechanical contrivances for extinguishing fires 
were the syringes or squirts—the “engines” of 
Dryden’s ‘‘ Annus Mirabilis,” — 

‘* Now streets grow throng’d, and busy as by day: 

Some run for buckets to the hallow’d quire ; 


Some cut the pipes, and some the engines play, 
And some more bold mount ladders to the 


with which, as with other material, all parishes 
furnished themselves by order of the corpora- 
tion in 1668, when a Fire Police was first 
established. To the “ hand-squirts of brass,” 
enumerated in the order there soon succeeded 
engines fitted with leathern pipes. A patent 
was taken out for the latter in 1676, and about 
1720 two Germans had a manufactory at 
Bethnal-green of water-tight seamless hose.* 
In the year 1798 the Fire-watch of London was 
formed; at tbe beginning of the current 
century Sir F. M. Eden, chairman of the Globe 
Insurance Office, made an unsuccessful en- 
deavour to found a general fire establishment. 
For all practical purposes the insurance offices 
were our chief protectors against the common 
foe, each keeping its own firemen, in liveries 
with silver badges, and plant.t About the year 
1825 the Sun, Union, and Royal Exchange 
offices started a fire brigade, which was sub- 
sequently subsidised by the Atlas and Phoenix. 
Nearly every office belonged to the remodelled 
‘London Fire Establishment,” that took charge 
in 1833. Braidwood was its chief officer when 
he lost his life in the great fire at Tooley- 
street some years since. When the Board 
assumed office the Brigade numbered ninety-six 
men, with thirty-seven engines. In 1866 the 
insurance offices handed their establishment 
over to them: it now numbers about 580 men, 
with 130 engines of various kinds. W. Braith- 
waite first publicly applied steam-power to the 
working of a fire-engine at the burning of the 
then Argyll Rooms, in Little Argyll-street, 1830. 
The freeing of all the bridges across the Thames 
upon which tolls were levied was effected at an 
outlay of almost one million and a half sterling 


* Timbs’s ‘‘ Curiosities of London.’’ See also th® 
various appliances delineated in one of Hogarth’s satirical 
prints ; and Gay’s “ Trivia,”’ b. iii. 

+ The Phenix, opened 1682 at ‘‘ The Rainbow,” in Fleet- 
street, was the first fire-office; next in age were the 
Friendly Society (1684), the Hand-in-Hand (1696), the 
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Hammersmith Suspension-bridge, opened in 
1827, and the two wooden bridges at Battersea 
and Putney are to be rebuilt on a more lasting 
and commodious scale. The extent of the 
Board’s financial operations can be gathered 
from the fact that whereas in 1861 they re- 
ceived what was considered the vast capital 
of about a million pounds, and spent 900,0001., 
it appears their Three and a Half and Three per 
Cent. Stocks now exceed a total of twenty-one 
millions. During the interval 1861-69 they 
borrowed at comparatively high rates in the 
open market, but for schemes of unusual 
magnitude, such as, for example, the main 
drainage, the payment of principal and interest 
was guaranteed by Government. The Board’s 
Loan Act of 1869 authorised the creation of a 
Metropolitan Consolidated Stock, originally 
issued at 34 per cent., redeemable in sixty years. 
Moreover a total sum of more than eleven and 
a half millions has been devoted by the several 
vestries and district boards since 1856 upon new 
sewers (about 1,000 miles in length), paving 
(calculated as equal to 12,000,000 square yards), 
together with kindred improvements and sani- 
tary reforms. 








ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


We have so often complained of the repeti- 
tion of the same kind of design and drawing 
year after year in the Architectural Room at 
the Royal Academy, that it is gratifying to be 
able to note this year some things of original 
interest, and having a special merit of their 
own, apart from mere neat drawing of buildings 
in a fashionable style. Some items in the col- 
lection which on this account deserve more 
detailed mention than the rest we will select 
first. Of these, one of the most important is 
Mr. Holiday’s design for a stained-glass window 
to be placed in St. Margaret’s Church, West- 
minster, by the members of the House of 
Commons, in memory of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish. The memorialists have gone to the 
right man in Mr. Holiday, whose design is 
represented in three drawings, numbered 1,138, 
1,140, and 1,169. Of these, the second named 
is a coloured drawing, on a small scale, of the 
whole design, and Nos. 1,138 and 1,169 are 
cartoons in black and white giving the full-size 
design of the figures (nearly life-size) in two of 
the principal compartments. The. subject of 
the window includes four larger compartments, 
representing four scenes in the Passion of Christ, 
—the Agony in the Garden, Christ ordered to 
take up His Cross, Christ bearing the Cross, and 
the Entombment. The Crucifixion is omitted. 
intentionally, and for some not quite apparent 
reason, we may suppose. These subjects form 
the upper portion of the main lights of the 
window, and four smaller subjects, not all quite 
easily made out on the small scale of the draw- 
ing, form a kind of predella beneath. Under 
each subject is an open book, exhibiting a brief 
passage of Scripture (some of these also are not 
quite decipherable in the drawing) giving the 
key to the subject, these mimic books being in 
the midst of bands of decorative foliage running 
under each set of subjects. The two subjects 
drawn full size are “‘ The Agony of Christ’ and 
“The Man of Sorrows,” the two first of the 
subjects shown in the general drawing. This is 
work far superior to what is generally to be seen 
in stained-glass design put forth by this or that 
“firm”; it is the work of an individual artist of 
considerable powers, and thoroughly trained in 
figure-drawing. No. 1,169, in particular, is a 
very fine design; the figure of Christ, seated, 
and looking upward, is very pathetic, the figure 
of “‘ the angel from Heaven strengthening him,”’ 
is fine in conception and attitude; above and 
behind him appears a second angel, covering his 
eyes with his hands; the two fill up the space 
above the principal figure in a manner consonant 
with the demands both of expression and of 
decorative effect. The small drawing of the 
whole design shows a- rich and harmonious 
scheme of colour. It is satisfactory to find that 
the memorial, so entirely worthy as a matter of 
feeling, is to be nade worthy of the occasion in 
an artistic point of view also. 

A stady for a church window, No. 1,174, a 
small coloured drawing, by Mr. James West, is 
also a good drawing, more free and less conven- 
tional than many stained glass designs that are 
produced, but which, we fear, must be mentioned 
partly because it illustrates the entire absence 
of that serious and pathetic feeling which is 





conspicuous in Mr. Holiday’s window, and which 
is what really justifies the claim of a design of 
this kind to be called religious art, far more 
than any quasi-Medizval stiffness of drawing. 
Here is a design put forth as for “a church 
window,” great portion ef which is occupied by 
the most frivolous follies of late Renaissance 
ornament, masks, ribbons, and festoons ; things 
silly, unsuitable, and unmeaning in themselves, 
and in this case not even original, but mere 
copies of the weaknesses of a school of decora- 
tive design at present in fashion. The designs 
by Mr. Frampton for ‘‘ A Thanksgiving Window, 
St. Paul’s, New Beckenham, Kent,’ and for 
‘Kast Window, Ings Church, Westmoreland” 
(1,131, 1,132) have a certain freedom in draw- 
ing, but are not very refined in colour, and the 
latter, at least, is too pictorial in style for 
stained glass. A design by Mr. Henry Hughes 
for an “‘East Window for St. Mary-le-Bow 
Church ”’ (1,239), representing the Presentation 
in the Temple, Jooks like a translation into 
stained glass of a sacred subject from th.» works 
of some one of the earlier Italian pain’ ers, who 
were so addicted to representing such subjects 
in the midst of an architectural framing ;__ here 
the architectural framework is treated decora- 
tively in a manner suitable to stained glass, but 
it is rather heavy in design and too yellow in 
colour; the broad band of ornament of a 
Renaissance character running all round the 
window is a good and effective point in the 
design. 

Mr. James Brooks’s “ Church of St. Peier, 
St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea,”’ is apparently a brick 
church, shown in two large perspective draw- 
ings executed in pen and ink (1,153, 1,157), and 
is a very picturesque and powerful design. It 
is mainly founded, in its details,on Early English 
Gothic, so far at least as the treatment of the 
windows can characterise it. The east end is 
flanked by plain buttresses placed rectangularly, 
but which are corbelled out above into octagonal 
turrets, in a very picturesque and effective 
manner. ‘The transepts are accentuated by 
massive square turrets, with an arcaded upper 
stage above the eaves; and the central feature 
is a saddleback tower, from the centre of the 
ridge of which rises an octagonal lantern and 
spirelet. The whole makes, particularly as seen 
from the east end, a remarkably picturesque 
group. A viewof it will be found in our present 
number. Mr. J. L. Pearson’s “St. Stephen’s, 
Bournemouth” (1,161), is another specimen of 
early Gothic features treated in an original and 
effective manner ; the spire is sternly plain, un- 
broken by any projecting feature in its whole 
height, but rising from amid a group of eight 
pinnacles at the base, those at the angles being 
pushed out to the angle of the tower, and con- 
nected with the face of the spire by a solid 
coped backing, no such toys as flying buttresses 
being admitted into this solid and plain archi- 
tecture. There is some originality in the treat- 
ment of the west window and its contiguous 
features, which can, however, hardly be described 
apart from the drawing. Mr. Ernest George’s 
“Church at Tarasp, Engadine, Switzerland”’ 
(1,192), is a remarkable little building, obviously 
designed to fulfil the character of a church 
among the mountains. It is a low, very solid 
building, with massive stone walls, small win- 
dows, and a single roof with heavy overhanging 
eaves; a square porch, the roof carried on wooden 
balusters with open spaces between, breaks the 
line of the wall, and a low massive square 
tower, further eastward, rises from the south 
side of the nave, ending in a saddle-back roof 
and octagon lantern; the whole exterior is 
perfectly plain and unpretending; the tower 
appears to blend, at its base, with the rock from 
which it rises; the whole expresses simplicity 
combined with solidity, and has a marked 
character suitable to its situation. Mr. Cubitt’s 
“Church of the Redeemer, Edgbaston”’ (1,214), 
though not unexceptionable in point of taste, 
has some claim to originality ; it is a transept 
church with three octagonal apses at the east 
end, very solid in its masses of walls and 
buttresses, but this character seems to be 
gained at the expense of light, for the windows 
must certainly be too small for practical pur- 
poses, unless the promoters wish for a very dim 
religious light indeed; the crossing is crowned 
by a large octagonal tower, which, unless we 
are deceived (the drawing is hung rather high), 
is built with a slight inward slope or batter as 
it rises,—an effect certainly novel, though not 
very pleasing to the eye at present unaccustomed 





to it; but one ought not to discou rage exper 
ments in effect if they lead to a little chance o 





variety of architectural expression. Mr. J. 0. 
Scott’s “‘ New Church of St. John the Baptist 
Norwich ” (1,137), is placed quite too high 
see, except that it is apparently of Transitiona} 
Gothic character, with heavy cylindrical piers. 
we praise the author for having sent geometrical 
drawings (north elevation and longitudinal] 
section), which we have always urged ought to 
be more represented in the architectural room 
instead of the continual array of perspectives . 
but if the result of this is that the geometrical 
drawings are skied, this is certainly no ep. 
couragement “ pour les autres.” 

The water-colour drawing, representing the 
new fittings at St. Peter’s, Vere-street (1,142), 
designed by Mr. J. K. Colling, is an effective 
illustration of some very good modern wood- 
work, in which a certain degree of Gothic rich- 
ness apd piquancy of detail is infused into forms 
mainly Classic in type; the lectern, with its 
elaborately-carved shaft supporting the desk, 
is a very pretty piece of work. A view of 
the interior will be feund in a previous 
volume. Mr. Aitchison’s decorative designs 
form, as usual, interesting items in the col- 
lection. Nos. 1,145 and 1,146 represent re- 
spectively designs for a bookcase and a 
morning-room at 9, Chesterfield-gardens. The 
book-case is Classic in style, with red fluted 
columns between the bays, a duller red dado, 
with panels painted in arabesques in low grey- 
green tones ; the frieze is decorated with more 
delicate arabesques, white on ared ground. The 
architectural portions in No. 1,146 show the 
same prevailing tones, the fireplace and its 
adjuncts being reliewéd against a surface of 
delicate buff arabesques on a dark ground; the 
wall generally is a diaper of light red, consider- 
ably brighter than the other reds used. No. 
1,185 is the decoration of a dining-room at 1, 
Grosvenor-crescent, simple in the extreme, the 
dado and doors being formed of a dark wood 
(apparently natural colour or only varnished,— 
at least, the effect of grained wood seems in- 
tended in the drawing), with arabesques on a 
darker ground in the door panels; a flowered 
paper of delicate grey and buff tones covers the 
wall. There is nothing remarkable or pretend- 
ing to much in any of these little coloured 
drawings of decorative schemes, except the good 
taste and freedom from anything showy or too 
pronounced which characterises them all. Other 
drawings showing schemes of decoration are 
‘‘Design for the Decoration of a Municipal 
Hall” (1,238), by Mr. Page Turner, and “ De- 
corative Arrangement of the New Library, War- 
wick Castle” (1,228), by Mr. G. E. Fox. The 
latter shows much arrangement of arabesque 
ornament in gilding on a deep blue ground, 
which may, we suppose, please some people, or 
it would not be done, but which looks very 
crude in effect. 

Mr. Waterhouse exhibits a drawing of “Owens 
College, Manchester: proposed Extension, m- 
cluding Museums and principal Entrance Gate- 
way” (1,156). The drawing does not show pre- 
cisely what the new additions are; the style is 
one which may be called Mr. Waterhouse s 
adaptation of Gothic, the general effect of which 
we are familiar with in other buildings. A 
competition “Design for the Victor Emanuel 
Memorial,’ embodying a proposed rebuilding of 
the Pons Sublicius, at Rome (1,176), by Mr. 
Daniel Brade, claims mention on account of its 
subject. It is aside elevation of the bridge, 
the lower or constructional portion treated as 
rusticated work in a very massive style, the 
upper portion covered with a roof supported on 
an open colonnade, with an open attic — 
upon it in the centre portion. At each end 0 
the bridge is a massive and ornate triump 
arch giving access to it, and forming a —_ 
termination, or appui, at either end of the 
colonnade. It is difficult precisely to gee 
the, effect, without a section to show width es , 
proportion. The design is certainly not snort 
able, though it is in good taste, and not ~— 
able as an architectural treatment of a bridge- 
Mr. Waterhouse’s “Turner Memorial, Dingle 
Head, near Liverpool ”’ (1,191) is a pensporsers 
view of a proposed new hospital or Home 
Rest for Chronic Sufferers,” a picturesque oe 
homelike-looking building, with a circular tow hs 
and spirelet rising effectively above the roo ° 
Mr. Robson’s “A London School” G50) 
decidedly interesting, though rather odd. sod 
school windows on the main floor are ame 
and with Gethic finials to the anges an 
running through the string above the 7 + th : 
and blossoming on the upper side of am pts 
windows are separated by rusticated pias 
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the space below each window again being 
occupied by a small pointed wall arcade; all 
this obviously in brickwork. It looks like an 
attempt to draw together features from various 
styles into one typical “school” style; the 
result is suggestive and picturesque, but rather 
a medley, especially as the less important parts 
of the building are treated in a very plain and 
urely practical manner. Mr. Aijitchison’s 
“Royal Exchange Assurance, 29, Pall Mall” 
(1 990), is an example, on the contrary, of re- 
markably homogeneous design, in which the 
same character is kept up through every detail, 
and the design appears as a whole, not as a-set 
of parts thrown together in asearch after ‘the 
icturesque.”” 
Fizabethan than any other type, with baluster- 
shaped decorative shafts between mullioned 
windows; the front is broken by projecting bal- 
conies on the third floor which hardly seem 
suficiently supported, and the gable at the top 
is somewhat licentious and rococo in outline 
and detail; but the effect of the whole is good, 
and, at any rate, as we observed, homogeneous. 
We are led to insist on that latter quality, in 
regard to the ridiculously patched-up appear- 
ance of some designs exhibited (if that can be 
called “ design’? which seems to aim at appear- 
ing purely accidental), such as the sham an- 
tique collection of buildings called “‘ Harrington- 
ardens” (1,201), with the names of architects 
4 ’ 
one of whom at least ought to know better. Old 
streets do occasionally assume this kind of appear- 
ance of pieces of buildings in ever so many dif- 
ferent manners all huddled together, and they 
have a picturesque suggestiveness then; buttogo 
about to make this kind of thing deliberately is 
child’s play. Mr. Wimperis’s “‘ Business Pre- 
mises about to be erected in Mayfair” (1,224) 
isworth notice as showing the attempt to con- 
form sufficiently to the present fashionable 
style in respect of details, while giving the 
building a certain breadth of treatment in its 
leading features. The ground story is boldly 
treated, with rather deeply-recessed round- 
arched windows between pilasters; the second 
and third floor windows are grouped within 
round-headed wall-arcading running through 
two stories. We welcome any symptoms of a 
leaning to something like order and symmetry 
in architectural design, aS a practical protest 
against the present fashion of studied irregu- 
larity in house-building. Another instance is 
furnished by Mr. Robson’s very pretty and 
tasteful little building, called ‘‘ A Gentleman’s 
Cottage” (1,163), which is exactly the idea con- 
veyed by the design,—a gentleman’s, as distin- 
guished from a rustic’s, cottage. This is a plain 
parallelogram in plan, the lower story treated 
with great simplicity, with square - headed 
windows in a plain wall, and above the string 
course, over these windows, the construction is 
half-timber, making a kind of frieze effect under 
the eaves; the building is simple but effective, 
refined but unpretentious. A pretty and pic- 
turesque house is that shown by Mr. Oakley, 
Residence at Robertsbridge” (1,234), which, 
though plain and homelike, is treated with a 
certain variety of ,incident,—-a plain, open loggia 
at one angle; the bay going down to a lower 
level than the rest, and carried on an 
open arcade; the chimney placed so as to 
strengthen and accentuate the meeting 
angle of the two portions of the house. A 
— of larger class, ‘“‘ Newton Surmaville, 
a (1,199), has a certain character, derived 
a the alternation of projecting masses of 
= wall (containing the fire-breasts and flues) 
— 9m walls pierced with large mul- 
Phar windows. Mr. Norman Shaw sends two 
should oe one of a house (1,124), of which we 
fine a merely say that it represents the usual 
Tawing and the usual style of -house we 
a ape to see from his pencil, in which 
me age walls with aconglomeration of odds 
cg pene or Queen Anne detail rest, 
With other malar ve bp Ne menting . 
: 1eces of architectural logic, for 
W *7° a > 
wr pes drawing does not atone, and 
of future g ee surprise and the eriticism 
. enerations; hi : 66 
mney-piece in the Piety ah sg sid : 
(1,197), > ee pena ‘ure Gallery, Cragside 
breast, Poomtacan,. immense stone chimney- 
into the al or elliptical on plan, projecting 
bands room, covered with Jacobean ornament, 
» Wreaths, and Cupids, very effectively 
arranged and dra ' . 
and column wn, supported on a pilaster 
is @ mest So om much entasised. This 
© elevations of the wn, ci 
8 of the new Glasgow Municipg] 





uildings are sent by Mr. Young (1,204, 1,216) , | 


It is a brick building of more 








but considering the scale and importance of the 
building, they present remarkably little for com- 
ment; they represent Classic architecture of a 
sufficiently dignified, but in the main very 
ordinary, type, affording no new feature for 
remark. It is impossible to think that very 
much has been made of a fine opportunity in 
this case. Mr. Sydney Vacher sends two eleva- 
tions of a “Design for Middlesbrough Town 
Hall” (1,167), which presents the peculiarity 
(as one must now consider it) of being in nearly 
pure Gothic style (Early Decorated type) ; it is 
rather thin and weak in character; the author 
is to be commended for accompanying his eleva- 
tions by two plans. The “ Sketvhes of various 
Houses at Bedford Park,” by Mr. May (1,123), 
represent pretty but somewhat gimcrack house 
architecture; the “ Mission House, Guernsey ”’ 
(1,121), by Messrs. Notley & Trollope, is simply 
building, not architecture. Mr. Edis seems to 
have managed to put a rather effective little 
addition to a very ordinary type of house, in 
his “Entrance Front, West Woodhay House” 
(1,134), where a new brick gable, with some 
decorative stone carving, and a picturesque 
lantern and spirelet above, are added to a house 
of the ordinary square-window and angle-quoins 
class. Mr. Ernest George sends a drawing 
giving a view of a yacht’s cabin as designed by 
him: in these days of luxury there seems such 
a desire to make the interior of a ship’s cabin 
like the interior of the most comfortable of 
houses, that there is hardly scope left for any 
of the special character which might be im- 
parted to a ship’s cabin, nor is such character 
visible here; it is a tastefully furnished room, 
the perspective effect of which conveys the 
idea that it is too large to belong to any but a 
yacht of colossal dimensions. Mr. Macartney’s 
“ Ingle Nook, Holmbrook, Cumberland”’ (1,170), 
is a nice bit of interior; the same kind of 
architectural incident in a more elaborate form 
is shown in Messrs. Belcher’s ‘‘ Curriers’ Hall, 
as Rebuilt” (1,221). Mr. Aitchison’s “ Design 
for Roof over the Quadrangle, Royal Exchange” 
(1,166), is simple enough, but shows the attempt 
to treat an iron girder roof, with glass inter- 
spaces, in a suitable and effective manner. 
Mr. E. W. Poley’s “ Hall and Staircase ” 
(1,173), is a very elaborate pen-drawing of an 
interior, with a profusion of decorative detail, 
producing a rich effect, and with some very 
good points in detail (treatment of the stair 
balusters, for instance); but, then, we want 
colour really to judge of sucha design. ‘“‘ The 
Hall, Nether Court” (122),is an interior not 
remarkable in detail, but the drawing is a most 
successful one in effect. A perspective drawing 
of the new “City of London School” (1,136) is 
exhibited by the architects, Messrs. Davis & 
Emmanuel; this design we commented on at 
the time of the competition. The building as 
carried out is a very effective and suitable one. 
Mr. Brewer’s design for an organ to be placed 
between the nave and chancel of a parish 
church (1,210),—one of the best drawings in 
the room,—has been reproduced in our pages. 
Among drawings of existing buildings may be 
named “The Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick” 
(1,122), by Mr. F. W. Richardson; ‘The 
Norman Porch at Canterbury” (1,187), by 
Mr. Addison; and “A Street in Viterbo” 
(1,240), with round and segmertal arches 
flying every way in picturesque confusion, by 
Mr. J. H. Ince. 

An interesting piece of decorative design is 
the coloured drawing of two pastoral staves, for 
the bishoprics of Bath and Wells and St. David’s 
respectively, designed by Mr. J. D. Sedding 
(1,175). These are purely Medizval imitations, 
but they are exceedingly well done, and show a 
thorough knowledge of the class of work. That 
for Bath and Wells shows the late form of staff, 
in which the original “ knop” had developed 
into a kind of miniature shrine, with little 
niches and figures; the crook is crocketed on 
the outer edge, and ornamented with alternate 
crystals and gold bands with surface ornament. 
The St. David’s crook represents an earlier 
form, with the knop in its original shape; the 
crook is ornamented with a series of niches 
with small figures in gold, and separated by 
gems; the crook ends in a serpent’s head (a 
common feature in the Medizval crooks), and 
encloses in its circle a little sculptured group in 
ivory of the Annunciation. These are very 
well drawn and designed, and in the true spirit 
of Medizeval work, which the designer appears 
to have thoroughly studied. 

The authorities appear to have been bent on 
curtailing the number of architectural draw- 





ings, the place usually occupied by a portion of 
such drawings being occupied by miniatures, 
&c., which have generally been put upon screens 
in the middle of the room (now dispensed with). 
If this has curtailed some of the eternal repe- 
titions of the same class of house, &c., we do 
not regret it. The Architectural Room at the 
Academy is never, to our thinking, a satis- 
factory branch of the exhibition, inasmuch as it 
stands on a different footing from the rest of 
the exhibition ; the pictures and sculpture being 
themselves the actual end and aim of the artist, 
the architectural drawings being only a repre- 
sentation of architecture, and not the thing 
itself. For this, as well as other reasons, there 
would be likely to be a more satisfactory archi- 
tectural exhibition if there were a separate 
collection elsewhere. It is true that the 
original Architectural Exhibition failed, but 
public taste is much advanced in regard 
to the subject now, or public interest at 
least. In a purely architectural exhibition 
there might be more of scientific architecture 
and less of mere picture-making, which in the 
Academy seems always to be favoured. How 
little some of the exhibitors have to do with 
their own drawings is amusingly shown in 
Nos. 1,129, 1,130, representing different build- 
ings in different places, and with the names of 
two separate architects, but so obviously drawn 
by the same hand that they have been hung, 
perhaps in a spirit of gentle satire, next to each 
other. There ought to be far more of personal 
and less of proxy work in the Architectural Room 








NEW PARISH CHURCH AT HAMMER- 


SMITH. 


VISIT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


On Saturday last the members of the Archi- 
tectural Association paid a visit to the works in 
progress at the above church, where they were 
received by Mr. Hugh Roumieu Gough, of Queen 
Anne’s-gate, 8.W., joint architect of the church 
with Mr. J.P. Seddon, who was also present. Mr. 
Gough gave information respecting the various 
materials being employed, and exhibited nume- 
rous working drawings. Mr. Gough, in the 
course of his remarks, explained that the 
object he had in view was to produce a noble, 
dignified, and substantial building at a mode- 
rate cost; and in order to attain this end, he 
had spent much time in visiting quarries at 
home and abroad, selecting such materials as 
were moderate in cost and of sound and durable 
character. How far he had succeeded might 
be judged by the fact that the beautiful marble 
clustered columns, with their richly-moulded 
caps and bases, which he had obtained from 
Belgium, were costing less than Portland 
stone; that in granite, the use of which 


was originally contemplated, the cost, at 
the lowest estimate he could obtain, would 
have been 4,200/.. whereas the _ price 


for the same work in this marble, which is 
very similar to Purbeck, was only 9401. The 
red Mansfield wall-stones of the exterior, and 
the brown Ancaster of the interior, both from 
Mr. Lindley’s quarries, were being supplied at 
a less cost than Kentish rag-stone, the appear- 
ance of both being, to his mind, far superior. 
Blue Bath stone, slightly harder than that of 
the ordinary colour, is used for the arch-moulds 
of nave arcade and chancel arch. The ma- 
terials and workmanship, no less than the 
good proportions, which were stated to nearly 
correspond with those of Tintern Abbey, were 
much admired. Mr. Gough, in his subsequent 
remarks whilst taking the members over the 
works, expressed himself as greatly pleased 
with the careful and painstaking manner in 
which thecontractors, Messrs.Chamberlain Bros., 
of Hammersmith, were carrying out the work. 
The portion of the church now being erected 
will be completed by the end of September, 
and it is then hoped that the chancel and a 
portion of the tower will be proceeded with. 

Mr. Seddon, in the course of a few observa- 
tions, gave credit to his colleague in the work 
for the attention which he had given to the 
question of materials. wt 

Before inspecting the new church, the visitors 
glanced at the interior of the old building and 
its monuments, of which we gave some parti- 
culars a few weeks ago.* Some further details 
of the new church will be found in our last 
volume, accompanied by interior and exterior 
views, plans, and sections. 


* Builder, p. 373, ante. 
+ Vol. xliii., p. 718, 721, 727. 





(Dec. 2, 1892.) 
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REGULARITY AND IRREGULARITY. 


OPPOSED as these qualities seem to be they 
constantly appear associated in the same 
natural objects. Tue constellations of heaven, 
although each member of them is illustrated by 
science as controlled under the most regular 
laws, ure interspersed through space in no order 
that we can discriminate. The surface of the 
earth, which in general form is the regular 
result of the laws of gravitation and motion, is 
most irregular in detail, and its oceans and 
continents appear disposed without regard to 
any plan of symmetry. And even in our own 
form, regular in parity as are the two sides of 
the frame, anatomy exhibits the organs of life 
which support its existence adjusted in unex- 
pected irregularity. Thus in nature are these 
apparently opposite qualities interwoven with 
the most complete results, and in art, as an imi- 
tation of nature, a similar consequence may be 
anticipated, and the following remarks are 
addressed in that direction. 

Thus, in the contemplation of the productions 
of painting, although a due balance of forms 
and colours, and light and shade, is one of the 
great elements of success and satisfaction, it 
may be recognised that if this be strained to the 
point of formality it is anything but pleasing, 
while, on the other hand, it must be acknow- 
ledged that among the greatest triumphs of 
this art are some in which the opposite sides of 
the picture are the most diverse. Notwith- 
standing, however, such instances, it must be 
accepted that a certain regularity in the general 
composition of a picture tends to great dignity, 
as may be well noted in those four grand achieve- 
ments by Raffaelle, of the Dispute on the Sacra- 
ment, the Judgment on Ananias, the group of 
the Madonna di San Sisto at Dresden, and his 
last noble work, the Transfiguration. In each 
of these, however, the general arrangement, 
which is regular, is most felicitously relieved by 
a studied, although perfectly easy, variety of 
details, as exhibited in the diversity of the indi- 
vidual figures, of the light and shade, and of 
the colour. 

In sculpture also, while the utmost symmetry 
of form and feature is essential to beauty, much 
variety in the disposition of the limbs is requisite 
for grace, as may be seen illustrated in the most 
approved statues of ancient and modern art. So 
much does the agreeable in action or in repose 
demand variety in the composition of a figure, 
that if the one arm of a statue is outstretched, 
it is the leg on the opposite side which most 
suitably partakes of a similar character of action, 
as illustrated, for instance, in the father in the 
group of the Laocoon, and also in the Belvedere 
Apolto. To this rule, however, are to be found 
exceptions adopted for some special object, as 
in the Warrior of Agasias, wherein grace is 
sacrificed to vigour, and the arm and the leg on 
the same side are both outstretched. Still more 
does grace require that corresponding limbs, as 
the two arms and legs, should be in positions 
differing from each other, as may be recognised 
almost without exception in the standard works 
of Greek, Roman, and modern times. It is, 
indeed, in great measure, the absence of this 
variety in the action of corresponding limbs 
which renders the sculpture of ancient Egypt so 
rigid and lifeless, and, whatever may be the im- 
pressive effect of its statues in other respects, 
deprives them of grace. 

In turning to the sister art of architecture, 
although symmetry in any edifice is essential 
to the attainment of a high-class of beauty, it 
appears extremely conducive to its most attrac- 
tive effect that this should be relieved and 
enhanced by an ingenious fancy in the diversity 
of its parts; or, in other words, that regularity 
and irregularity should both be present, not only 
in outline, but in light and shade, and colour, 
and also in variety of decoration both on the 
exterior of, and within, the structure. 

Similar considerations may in degree be held 
to apply to the situation and entourage of a fine 
work of architecture. The famed temple of the 
Parthenon was an example of the most beauti- 
ful and refined regularity of intrinsic structural 
forms and general effect, yet nothing could be 
more irregular than the situation selected for it, 
or than the mode in which this exquisite pro- 
duction of Greek building and the other asso- 
ciated edifices were grouped on the rock of the 
Acropolis, As a community of structures 
clustered on a height overlooking a wide plain, 
much as Windsor and Stirling Castles do over 
the flat extents around them, so did the chief 
home of Athenian worship dominate over the 
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city beneath, and the vale up to the Pentelic 
range on the one side, and the waves of the 
/£gean on the other, and thus was welcomed 
from afar by the returning mariner. From this 
seaward view this marble-crowned eminence 
must have appeared brilliant and beautiful in 
the extreme; but little regularity could have 
been recognised in its general contour of pre- 
cipitous cliff, sloping approach, and scattered 
buildings culminating in the splendid group on 
the summit. Neither could it have been other- 
wise from any point in the valley beneath and 
around; and yet its diadem of architecture was 
composed of individual gems of perfect ragu- 
larity, and each shrine and sanctuary possessed 
its special glory of symmetry, while, as an 
assemblage, they were grouped together in a 
variety ever changing in each fresh view. ~ 
There is another class of architecture, very 
diverse from the Greek, which still more invites 
these remarks, namely, the Gothic. This style, 
while equally with other fashions of structural 
art, it exacts the presence of regularity and 


appears more than the rest to admit irregularity 
and even eccentricity as ingredients fertile in 
that picturesqueness which is so characteristic 
of its best efforts. Indeed, Gothic structure 
seems to rejoice to meet with unexpected diffi- 
culties, and to gird itself up with exultation to 
deal with obstacles, and to triumph over them ; 
out of the contest with which not uncommonly 
arise effects which are among its most delightful 
achievements. So often is this the case that a 
great latitude seems to be accorded to this style 
of architecture insomuch that a corresponding 
parity of double parts appears scarcely expected, 
and, indeed, is occasionally in design purposely 
avoided. 

Also in architecture of kinds more grave and 
solid, although the contours of double parts are 
required to be more in unison and to more 
strictly correspond, yet this ceases to be 
essential in respect to plan. Indeed, in many 
cases it yields satisfaction that it shouid not be 
so, but that, even when uniformity is adhered 
to in the exterior of an edifice, the interior 
should be varied in this respect, not only for 
the purpose of being in conformity with the 
uses of the structure, but also as conducive to 
the best artistic effects and as relieving the sense 
from the feeling of monotony and repetition. 

Also, in the grouping together of edifices, a 
most agreeable diversity may be regarded 
occasionally as the outcome of accident, as, for 
instance, in the chance irregularity of the plan 
of an old city, wherein shapely buildings arising 
among hovels and the confusion of ruins, may 
have their symmetry greatly enhanced by such 
picturesque contrast. Threading our way 
through some tortuous alley or by-path, all at 
once we come in view of some unexpected 
triumph of architecture, which delights our 
senses the more because of the surprise and of 
the haphazard appearance of all the objects 
around it; and herein the meeting of the two 
opposites, regularity and irregularity, produces a 
startling interest and pleasing excitement which 
either quality by itself would fail to produce. 

Too great a regularity of plan is apt to breed 
monotony, and to be thus less favourable to the 
production of pleasant effects than great irregu- 
larity, for the occurrence of picturesque views 
in a town is frequently the direct result of what 
may be called chance in its first laying out, 
arising from circumstances beyond control. 
These may either be the variety of level of its 
site, or its having to accommodate itself to the 
windings of a river on whose banks it arises. 
Or it may even be that the first footsteps of a 
wayfarer long ago across a former wilderness, 
from becoming afterwards a beaten track and 
accepted path, may have originated the highway 
which has now become the main avenue through 
the heart of a populous town, the arrangement 
of which fortune may thus have disposed more 
picturesquely than if it had been originally laid 
out by civic consultation and the line and rule 
or a practical surveyor. 

It may be recognised, indeed, that it is by the 
working together of these two opposing qualities, 
irregularity and regularity, that the most varied 
and charming urban effects have been produced, 
and therefore no scheme in this respect can be 
less promising than the “ gridiron ”’ conception 
of plotting out a nascent town which has been 
somewhat too prevalent with our cousins over 
the western waves, in which all the streets are 
laid out in straight lines meeting at right angles, 
and indicated by a nomenclature equally mono- 





tonous and prosaic. 


precision in many of its portions and details, yet | 
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Decoration is under similar conditions with 
her sisters, her huppiest effects being thoge 
which arise from a combivation of the two 
opposite qualities in question, with, however 
some modification, there being some details of 
decoration which are essentially those of much 
repetition, as is the case in those of the egg-and- 
tongue and other ornamental mouldings, and ip 
the many frets and borders which, by their cop. 
tinued correspondence throughout, bind together 
the architecture and connect the labours of the 
other arts. Indeed, by such repetition they 
enhance by the opposite element the variety 
which is expected from their productions, espe. 
cially those of painting and sculpture. Indeed, 
the province of decoration may be divided into 
two sections, in one of which repetition is a main 
element, and in the other as much variety igs 
welcomed as in the works of the sister arts, ag 
is especially the case with that department of 
the ornamental art which has received the name 
of Arabesque, among the ingredients of which 
variety is as agreeable as in painting and sculp- 
ture. In fact, in this province the art of deco- 
ration merges into the others, and truly indeed 
it may be noted that, although distinct in the 
centres of their fields, the margins of all the fine 
arts are blended together more like those of the 
colours of the rainbow than divided by any posi- 
tivelineofdemarcation. Also itmay beobserved, 
in respect to decoration generally, that even in 
the most rigid and conventional portions, as in 
the mouldings, it bespeaks barrenness of resource 
if a moulding be exactly repeated in any one 
face or aspect of a building inside or out; so 
that in every point of view we are conducted 
back again to the happy effects springing from 
the combination of regularity and irregularity. 
In these imperfect comments we have but 
slightly touched upon this two-fold principle, 
which appears to pervade all the arrangements of 
nature. It is, however, readily to be recognised 
as the cause, or at least as the companion, of 
her most charming effects; and art, in following 
her great prototype, may well benefit by noting 
the various ways in which these are produced. 








AN ANCIENT GREEK BRONZE HORSE. 


Tue Greek paper Parnassos states that re- 
cently, as some Avdginetan fishermen were fishing 
for sponges, near Delos, they came upon an 
ancient bronze horse at the bottom of the sea, 
about two fathoms and a half deep. [t is of 
colossal size, and is almost covered with shell- 
fish. After much effort the fishermen succeeded 
in breaking off one of the feet of the horse, and 
took it home to Algina, where they offered it 
for sale. The matter came to the knowledge 
of one or two archeologists, who purchased the 
equine bronze foot. This they found to be of 
excellent workmanship, and it appears clearly to 
indicate that the equestrian statue is a valuable 
relic of antiquity. It has accordingly been 
determined to endeavour to discover the where- 
abouts of the horse, and to fish it up, if possible, 
entire. It is suspected that the statue is pro- 
bably an ancient votive offering, which was 
once set up in the island of Delos. The interest 
felt in the matter is all the greater as, if the 
work is recovered, it will be the first bronze 
horse of a large size which has been preserved 
since the classical age of ancient Greek art. 
There are very few equestrian statues preserved 
from ancient times, and hardly one which can be 
demonstrated to be of Greek origin. 








A Locomotive for Tramways.—At 2 
meeting of the Liverpool Engineering Society, 
on the 25th ult., Mr. H. Bramall, president, 1n 
the chair, a paper, entitled “A New Tramway 
Locomotive,” was read by Mr. William ro 
son, of Wigan, the patentee. The author dealt 
with the comparative merits of the two classes 
of locomotives, — air-condensing and water- 
condensing,—hitberto in use for tramway pur 
poses, and then proceeded to give a genera 
description of the Wilkinson tramway ae 
pointing out the principal characteristics 0 
the same, in which the steam, instead of ae 
condensed, is highly superheated, and vag 
rendered invisible on its emission into - e 
atmosphere; and he also called particular 
attention to the capabilities of this engine 1F 
ascending very steep gradients, giving; a8 


instances, an incline of 1 in 11; now being 
worked by this engine in the town of — 
field, and another of 1 in _13,—883 yards 
length,—in the town of Nottingham. 
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THE CONTINENTAL SUNDAY. 


Tae exhibition season has set in with its 
lseverity, and with it, we must for some 
usua > one : " 
weeks yet to come, daily listen, both in society 
and in the press, to much and expressed satis- 
faction concerning the spread of art interest 
‘n the nation. With the return of these now 
annual events, the campaign of those who 
advocate the aims of the Sunday Society may 
be said to have once again been opened. : Meet- 
‘nos have already been, and are yet to be, held, 
and the aid of powerful sympathy from the 
highest intellectual quarters is enlisted in the 
cause. Through the energy of the Society 
the thin end of the wedge has been cautiously 
but surely inserted into the apparently unyield- 
ing block, pier td a ere! aid of a | org 

hich it is said enables the clauses of any Act o 
tented to be ridden between by a coach and 
four horses,the public obtain admission to certain 
of the London exhibitions on the very day on 
which the jealous law so grudgingly closes all 
public pe ae a of an intellectual character. In 
the feeling shown in this matter one is indeed 
reminded of the depth of truth in the Premier’s 
recent utterances concerning the singularly 
narrow-minded prejudices of the people at 
large whenever religious matters are broached. 

In the furtherance of the objects they have 
in view, the advocates of the Sunday Society 
movement probably find no more unremitting 
enemies than those who express the fear of the 
hinted possibility of the “‘ Continental Sunday ”’ 
for England, and such is the terror of that 
institution that it is apparently sufficient to 
appal by its mere mention the stoutest-hearted. 
It may be remarked that this vision of the 
“Continental Sunday ”’ is invariably very highly 
roe pew 8 tee A prejudice are not 
sufficiently achromatic to recognise many 
interesting facts in relation to the so-called 
“Continental Sunday.’’ The terrible sketch,— 
for picture it cannot be called, so vaguely are 
the details roughed in, —portrays work con- 
tinuing universally on the Sabbath the same as 
on week days. Now, it is a curious fact, 
familiar to all who know the Continent, and 
mere Paris,—-which is somehow always 
implied in reference to the foreign Sunday,— 
that there has been of late at a poe 
disposition to close the shops on the Sunday (in 
certain districts it will be found, indeed, that 
very few shops are open), a fact which would 
certainly go rather ominously against the state- 
ment that the opening of museums on the 
— would be calculated to eventually lead 

an unrestrained exercise of business on the 
day of rest. It has long since become apparent 
to most employers of labour that the Divine 
institution of a weekly period of repose, so far 
from being a loss, is, on the contrary, an abso- 
lute gain. Many employers have so far recog- 
nised this fact as to have seen the advantage of 
procuring for those they employ every possible 
means of healthful and intellectual enjoyment 
during their hours of rest, and the system has 
reg — to work admirably both at home 

abroad. 

It is a similar system, but on a much larger 
scale, that it is advocated should be applied to 
the nation at large, the enjoyment of the 
utmost amount of wholesome distraction during 
the few hours of relaxation left us by the 
relentless exactions of modern competition. 

Is 18 & privilege enjoyed by cur Continental 
ae ours, who wisely regard the Sunday as 

efittest day of all to throw open to the public 
all the treasures and stores of information, 
which really only justly merit the title of 
Simwcanny ” on the score of being thus made 
ccessible to the public on the one day when 
3 suspension of business gives that freedom 
ieee “eyes is so largely necessary for the 

get ese oe ses of thought. 
idilinte 4 7 y alfords a singular contrast, a 
polis eas aris and that in our great metro- 

a tas ely nine hours distant. A Sunday in 
Pe he too familiar a feature to require 
ledged. dul & passing allusion to its acknow- 
the ibiediees, for it is only the antiquary, 
Wisin eae or ees very appreciative artist 
streets of the on i from the yer 
ity ch y Vity,—the quiet of t e ol 

y Churches, and the scraps of greenery in 
their quaint old church 4 . a 
hid eatin th churchyards. All Londoners 
Ohne joy the privilege of membership in an 

pen club at the West End, the very im- 





Perfect substitute, the public-house, literally 


bundling out its habitués during certain hours 
he day, 








A Sunday in Paris, on the other hand, places 
at the disposal of the Parisian such a selection 
of places of cultivated enjoyment, that a 
lengthened stay would be necessary to the 
stranger broad-minded enough after his pre- 
liminary devotions in the Rue d’Agnesseau or 
the Avenue Marbceuf, to attempt to exhaust 
even a portion of their number. 

The great national museums he will find all 
open,—the Louvre, with its picture-galleries, its 
collections of modern and antique sculpture, and 
all those varied departments that render the 
Louvre a combination of our British Museum, 
the South Kensington Museum, and the National 
Gallery. In the heart of the students’ quarter 
the Luxembourg Palace throws open its galleries 
of modern art, crowded from morning till even- 
ing. If it be during the summer months, the 
salon is open free to the public, who overflow the 
twenty-five rooms and spacious central garden 
of the Palais de Industrie, the queue waiting 
outside for admission winding half round the 
huge building. At the Ecole des Beaux Arts the 
courts of the school are all open, the collections 
of casts, and among them a full-sized copy of an 
angle of the Parthenon, are always interesting 
objects of attention. The gallery containing 
the copies, by the pupils at the Villa de Medici, 
of the most famous works of the Italian masters, 
and in the great hall,—the familiar Salle 
Melpomene,—there is certain, the whole year 
round, to be some interesting exhibition on 
view; the studies of the competitors for the 
much-envied Prix de Rome, the works they have 
sent home from Italy or Greece, some great 
architectural competition, or the display of the 
collected works of some deceased artist ; ample, 
in fact, to engage the attention during more 
than the pleasant afternoon which can be passed 
in the quiet courts of the Ecole, where the bust 
of the youthful genius Regnault looks down from 
the calm seclusion of the little colonnade which 
surrounds the Cour du Murier, always with some 
fresh wreaths placed at the foot of the monu- 
ment to show how long will live the memory of 
one who shed such lustre on the industrious and 
well-organised school in the Quai Malaquais. 

At no great distance off in the busy neigh- 
bourhood of the Boulevard St. Michel (the 
student’s home par excellence) there is almost 
certain to be some good lecture (even on the 
Sunday morning) at the Ecole des Arts Déco- 
ratifs, while if that admirable little establish- 
ment is closed, the Cluny Museum, within but 
a few steps, is no unagreeable or uninstructive 
compensation. There, all the treasures gathered 
so earnestly by M. du Sommerard (and at the 
present moment under the charge of his son, 
just as at the Ecole des Beaux Arts the son of 
Alexandre Lenoir of the last century is the 
director of the Ecole of to-day), can be seen 
and studied in the quaint old historical palace 
in which these relics of the past so fitly seem 
to find a place. 

The Jardin des Plantes, at no great distance, 
is open to all to enter, and is no monopolised 
privilege of a few members like our own 
Zoological Gardens on the pleasant Sunday 
afternoons. At the other end of the town the 
Jardin d’Acclimitation, a modern edition of 
Richelien’s and Buffon’s Jardin des Plantes, 
is one of the greatest attractions of a Parisian 
Sunday; music adds a fresh charm to the 
beauties of nature, and happy thousands enjoy 
heartily the privilege of existence. 

The mechanic and the young apprentice find 
at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, all 
the great inventions of their predecessors, and 
the most recent innovations into the field of 
science, many of the machines during portion 
of the day being in full action. 

Again for the art-lover, the confraternity of 
the auctioneers.who are lodged so conveniently in 
Paris under one roof, display in the rooms of the 
Hdtel Drouot the treasures in the sales of the 
forthcoming week, and crowded indeed are most 
of the well-arranged rooms on the first floor, 
when in the season the great sales offer to the 
collectors the treasures which the public are 
admitted to examine freely on the Sunday. 
During these Sunday views the rooms of the 
Hétel Drouot are converted into a veritable 
museum, and the means of instruction thus 
placed at the disposal of the art collector is not 
overlooked by the Parisian. 

The museum recently opened in the Palace 
of the Trocadéro, where the invaluable collection 
of architectural casts originally projected by 
Viollet le Duc constitutes now one of the 
noblest museums in the world, is one of the 
many places of study freely thrown open «n the 


Sunday; while in the same building the Ethno- 
graphical Museum is of no less interest, the 
curious collection of Mexican antiquities recently 
sent home from Central America forming at the 
present moment no small attraction on the 
Sunday afternoons. 

Few places are more popular with the Parisian 
out for the Sunday afternoon than the Invalides, 
guarded by the old military pensioners who 
suggested to Charles II.,—to Nell Gwynne, 
tradition says,—the foundation of our own 
Chelsea Hospital. But the Invalides is a more 
instructive spot to visit than the old brick 
building at Chelsea, for it contains one of the 
most complete and admirably organised museums 
of arms and armour in existence, and very 
instructive indeed are the carefully costumed 
figures representing the French soldier from the 
earliest days down to the present time, while a 
recent addition has completed the collection by 
the figures of a number of Greek and Roman 
warriors and gladiators dressed with all the 
care for which the learned antiquary who is 
the director of the museum has long obtained! 
in his country a just reputation. Nothing, 
again, could be more interesting than the- 
large number of carefully-dressed figures in the 
museum, representing the more primitive of 
the existing peoples and costumes of the world, . 
the Red Indians, South Americans, Zulus, 
Mexicans, Greenlanders, and Pacific Islanders. 
A Sunday afternoon at the Invalides is, indeed, 
one of the great features of Paris, and few, we 
suspect, would question the value of such: 
institutions could they but be witnesses of the 
intelligent interest invariably displayed by the 
numbers of visitors who crowd the galleries. 
One is, indeed, led to regret that our Chelsea 
Hospital should not be converted into a similar 
institution, and the collections so inconveniently 
housed at the Tower removed thither. 

What to say of the numerous other institu- - 
tions open to the public on Sunday we scarcely 
know, having already encroached so largely on the 
space at our disposal. Sunday with the Parisian 
is the day which he chooses to become acquainted 
and to familiarise his family with those great 
institutions of which he is so justly proud. It 
is not alone information he gathers,—too much 
stress, perhaps, is laid upon this point,—but his. 
mind has been wholesomely and in a cultivated 
manner distracted from the sordid thought of 
every-day life. It will be difficult for him after 
the contemplation of such treasures to pass the 
rest of his day in a degrading manner. Insen- 
sibly his standard has been raised, and the 
amusement which he will further seek will not 
necessarily be of a low nature. Should’ he be 
fond of music he has no small choice, from the 
three popular Sunday classic concerts of the 
Cirque d’Hiver, the Chiatelet, or the Chateau 
d’Eau, which have been famous for years, and 
where, for a few pence, Beethoven and the other 
great masters can be heard as they are played 
nowhere else in the world, or, as is more often 
the case, he and his family, after listening to 
the band in the Tuileries gardens, quietly take 
their three-halfpenny tram-car, after perhaps 
half an hour of waiting, to their home on the 
third or fourth floor of the house they occupy in 
one of the many neighbourhoods of the capital. 
Perhaps if he is in funds he may go to the theatre, 
but, far more likely, he will adjourn to the 
neighbouring café, and discuss, over wine that 
is unfortunately too often scarcely worthy of 
the name, a quiet game of dominoes, and the 
local politics. High or low the process is more or 
less the same. The Sunday has been pleasantly 
passed, and that pride in, and understanding of, 
their greatness fostered, which is the true main- 
spring of so much being effected by our neigh- 
bours that is left; unattempted in our country, 
for the simple reason that the so-called un- 
‘reflecting many ” are shut out on the one day of 
the week which they have at their disposal for 
such a mode of recreation, from the privileges 
which the contrasted “‘ enlightened few”’ have 
all the rest of the week to enjoy, and then too 
often fail to rightly put to advantage. Nor 
have the duties of religion been overlooked. 
Hourly from five u’clock in the morning till the 
ten o'clock high mass, the bells have been 
ringing from the old towers of Notre Dame, and 
echoed from every church and chapel in the 
capital, calling to their devotions those who later 
in the day, when the few household duties are 
performed, may be seen dressed in their Sunday 
best out for a day of rest and enjoyment, and, 
taking class for class, it will, we suspect, be 
discovered that many more of these so-called 





godless Sunday revellers have attended divine 
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worship than will be found to be the case in our 
great centres of industry on the too-often 
riotous “ day of rest’ which people at home are 
too prone to compare sanctimoniously with the: 


Continental Sunday. 








A RECENT DECISION ON THE RIGHT 
OF LAND AND HOUSES TO SUPPORT. 


It is somewhat curious that questions of such 
general importance as those connected with the 
right of houses to support such as have recently 
been before the courts should have, compara- 
tively speaking, been so numerous of late years. 
The great case of Angus v. Dalton, which 
decided the question of the right of a house to 
have lateral support, will still be fresh in the 
minds of those who are interested in this subject. 
Quite recently another point which has made 
this subject of support clearer has been before 
the courts, and has drawn from the Master of 
the Rolls and Lord Justice Bowen, in the 
Court of Appeal, two instructive and power- 
The exact question in dis- 
pute was whether a person who purchases 
land from a railway company which has been 
taken under their compulsory powers, and which 
is sold by them as superfluous land, has a right 
to have the surface supported by the minerals’ 
which lie beneath it. It isnot a little surprising 
that this point should never have been decided 
before the present year, but now that it has 
been settled by the Court of Appeal, it is 
clear that a distinct addition has been made, 
not only to the law which is looked to by 
practitioners, but that which may be considered, 
if we may style it so, popular law, which should 
be borne in mind by laymen, and, in this 


ful judgments. 


matter, by all owners of land and houses. 


The House of Lords decided some years ago 
that a railway company had no right to have 
the land on which their line was placed supported 
So long as these 
were worked by the owner in a reasonable 
manner the company had no right to complain, 
because the Legislature had, by the Railway 
Clauses Act of 1845, decided that the owner of 
the minerals was only bound to compensate the 
railway company if they suffered damage in 
improper working. It is 
further, however, to be borne in mind that 
the owner of the mine is bound to give the 
company notice before beginning the working, 
ani to allow the company an opportunity, by 
paying compensation, of preventing the minerals 
Then in this recent case of 
Pountney v. Clayton came the question as to 
what were the rights of a purchaser from the 
railway company whose houses had been let 
down in consequence of the taking of the 
In the south of 
England the matter is less important than in the 
north, but in that part of the country there can 
The case was 
decided by the Court of Appeal on the broad 
ground that a vendor can only dispose to a 
purchaser of that which he himself possesses, 
and thus a vendor having no right of support 
from the minerals beneath the surface could not 
give to a purchaser from him a right of support 
which he himself did not possess. The company 
held the land subject to the mines beneath being 
worked in a reasonable and proper manner, and 
to aright to compensation if their property was 
injared by improper working. But there was no 
dispute as to the way in which the mines were 
worked ; no one alleged that they were not care- 
fully worked. The ordinary rule of law is so 
well known that the house-owner can claim 
damages if his house be injured by the letting 
down of the surface, that it is not surprising 
that the purchasers of this land from the 
Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s Quay Railway 
Company should have supposed that they pur- 
chased both the land and the right to support. 
It is hardly fitting that in a case of this nature 
we should enter into any elaborate examination 
of the legal grounds on which this judgment 
proceeds; what we desire to do and have done 
is to point out that purchasers of the superfluous 
land of railway companies have now a clear 
decision to show that they have no right of 
support unless the company have compen- 
sated the mine-owners for not working them. 
The practical lesson is that those who purchase 
superfluous land or land and houses in a mineral 
district from a company should obtain at the 
time an indemnity against any damage which 
may be caused through the proper working of 


by the minerals beneath it. 


consequence of 


being gotten. 


minerals beneath the surface. 


be no doubt of its importance. 


the mines beneath the surface. 





THE NAVIGATION OF THE RIVER 
JORDAN. 


AMATEUR work is, from its very nature, usually 


| inferior work, otherwise special education would 
| be of but little value. But of all things to which 


the amateur can lay his hand he should be 
specially diffident of those which involve the 
science of the engineer; for in them, Nature 
herself isa critic. In art, in administration, in 
legislation, even in medicine, the failures of the 
amateur may be, to a certain extent, concealed, 
excused, or condoned. But physical facts are 
not so accommodating as is public opinion, and 
they steadily refuse to be explained away. 

This truth is of especial importance as regards 
the proceedings of the speculator. When the 
object of the latter is merely to take scrip or 
shares, as the founder of the Rothschild family 
once said, “ As a shower-bath, in and out again 
directly,”’ the physical possibility of the scheme 
may be the last thing with which he concerns 
himself. His only care is, that any plan which 
he advocates shall be one which the public will 
think feasible. And unfortunately this is a very 
different thing from practical possibility. Of 
this kind of project, one not only drawing for 
its support in a large measure on the unknown, 
but further contemning and despising what is 
well and exactly known, has just been brought 
before the English public. It is a plan for 
superseding the Suez Canal by making the 
River Jordan into a highway of maritime com- 
merce. 

The scheme, although not a new one, is one of 
those which seem eminently calculated, at the 
first glance, to win the public favour. A 
glamour attends any project for restoring the 
prosperity of Palestine. A glance at the map 
is enough to induce most persons who are not 
geologists, and many who are, to believe that 
the Jordan formerly ran into the Red Sea at the 
Gulf of Akaba. Its present abrupt ending in 
the fathomless gulf of the Dead Sea presents, 
to all but the physicist, a mysterious problem. 
The Bay of Acre offers harbourage far superior 
to any that can be manufactured off Port Said. 
It is beyond the reach of the constant easterly 
movement of the silt and sand brought dowu 
by the Nile. A river valley, that of the Kishon, 
runs in a south-easterly direction from the 
south promontory of the Bay of Acre towards 
the Jordan, and its affluents interlace (on the 
map) with those of the Jordan. All, indeed, is 
very favourable, with the exception of the 
primary condition required, adaptability of 
level. 

But the moment the engineer puts his level 
on the ground, there is an end of the project. 
It is not a matter of question or of opinion. 
Its feasibility can only be maintained in abso- 
lute ignorance. The river Kishon falls only at 
the rate of about 10 ft. a mile,—an inclination 
not formidable for ordinary canalisation, but 
absolutely conclusive against a maritime canal. 
The water-shed, as may be seen on the map of 
Western Palestine, reduced from the l1-in. 
survey, is nowhere lower than 270 ft. above the 
Mediterranean. Add to this the depth of the 
canal itself, and there is required a cutting of 
forty miles long, steadily increasing in its 
depth from 20 ft. or 30 ft. to 300 ft. The 
depth of the great gap that would have to be 
cut across the backbone of Palestine must be 
half as much again as that which looks so 
formidable beneath the platform of the suspen- 
sion bridge at Clifton. 

Between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of AkaLa, 
however, the requisite cutting would be more 
than twice as much as that on the meridian of 
Nazareth. The surface of the Dead Sea is 
1,292 ft. below that of the Mediterranean. 
The ground dips both ways towards this pro- 
digious crater, the deepest place on which the 
sun shines. The exact point of the highest 
elevation, from which the country drops towards 
the Dead Sea on the north, and the Red Sea 
on the south, has not been surveyed. But it is 
considered, by the most recent authorities, to 
be not less than 800 ft. above the level of the 
Mediterranean, or 2,000 ft. and more above that 
of the Dead Sea. To talk of cutting a canal 
through such a country is about as feasible as 
to propose a railway to the moon. 

It should not be forgotten that the depression 
which, at the surface of the Dead Sea, attains 
the abnornal depth which we have mentioned, 
becomes gradually deeper and deeper as we 
descend the valley of the Jordan. The Sea of 
Galilee is 684 ft. below the level of the Medi- 
terranean. If it were possible to admit the 








a 
waters of the latter sea into the valley of the 
Jordan they would rise to within a mile of the 
Lake of Huleh, which is only 7 ft. above the sea, 
The area of the valley that would be thus 
flooded cannot be less than 1,000 square m 
including the courses of the streams that fall 
into the Jordan. Much of the ground is culti- 
vated, and the towns of Beisan, Jericho, ang 
Tiberias would be overwhelmed by the inunda- 
tion. 

The Jordan navigation is not the only scheme 
as to which the opinion of a competent engineer 
who took the pains te master the subject, would 
at once be fatal. But it is a very good example 
of a certain class of project, which the public ig 
now invited to support. There are no more 
mischievous enemies to well-considered public 
works than the promoters of impossible schemes, 








THE PARKES MUSEUM OF HYGIENE. 


THE president of the Parkes Museum, H.R.H. 
the Duke of Albany, has fixed Saturday, May 
26th, for the opening of the Museum in its new 
premises, 744, Margaret-street, W. Inasmuch 
as the Museum stands quite alone in this country 
as a permanent exhibition of apparatus con- 
nected with hygiene and public health, it ig 
eminently entitled to public support, especially 
at the present time, when there is a growing 
need of facilities for obtaining a knowledge of 
the principles and practical application of sani- 
tary science. The central position of the new 
premises will make the Museum more useful 
than it has hitherto been to professional men, 
owners of property, employers of labour, 
artisans, and others, both men and women; and 
in order that the benefits of the Museum may 
be extended to all classes, it will be open daily, 
between the hours of ten and seven, during 
which hours admission will be free from five te 
seven and from two te nine on Mondays and 
Saturdays; while free admission to the library 
and reading-room may always be had on the 
recommendation of a member. Arrangements 
are being made for granting the use of the 
museum to professors of hygiene and teachers 
of sanitary science, for the purpose of demon- 
strating to their {pupils the uses of sanitary 
appliances. Sanitary apparatus of every kind 
will not only be exhibited, but, in many cases, 
will be shown in action, and the drainage of the 
premises has been specially planned for the 
purpose of illustrating the best methods, and 
has been carried out in such a manner as to be 
available for teaching purposes. The premises 
are held on lease, and speciai donations are 
earnestly requested, in order that the lease of 
the premises may be purchased. 

The Museum, as we need hardly remind our 
readers, inasmuch as the history and progress 
of the Museum have been duly recorded in our 
pages, was founded as a memorial of the late 
Dr. E. A. Parkes, Professor of Hygiene in the 
Army Medical School at Netley, and author of 
the well-known “ Manual,” which is regarded 
by some as the first systematic work on 
hygiene ever published. The object of the 
Museum is to encourage the scientific inves 
tigation and practical study of all matters re- 
lating to health, whether of the individual or 
of communities, and to diffuse this knowledge 
widely. The Council of University College, 
London, afforded the Museum a _ temporary 
home, granting to it the use of a gallery for the 
exhibition of its collection, and the Museum was 
here opened to the public on June 28th, 1879, 
by the Right Hon. Sir R. A. Cross, G.C.B., then 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
The Museum was incorporated in June, 1882, 
and acquired the new premises, which are in 
a central situation, and consist of an exh 
bition-hall, corridors, and offices, and a library 
and reading-room. The necessary alterations 12 
the fabric have been carried out by Mr. E. ©. 
Robins, F.S.A4., as honorary architect, who has 
devoted much care and skill to render the 
building suitable for the display of the — 
tion, and the space in the centre of the hall 
been made available for lectures and demon 
strations, though the whole is smaller than # 
desirable. The hall, corridors, and ree 
room are well lighted by day, and at nig’. 
several different systems of gas-lighting are 12 
use. The drainage of the Museum, or 
has been planned by Mr. Rogers Field, M. in ad 
C.E. and Professor Corfield, M.D., and — 
out by the former gentleman at his own “— ‘f 
a practical illustration of the best metho . a 
overcoming difficulties commonly met wl 
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town houses. It is the intention of the 
Council to keep the collection fully abreast of 
the advance in the art, as well as in the science, 
of hygiene. Lie . 

Mr. Thomas Twining, of Twickenham, author 
of “Lessons on Food and Nutrition,” has pre- 
gented to the Museum a series of food articles, 
intended to show how a collection suited for 

pular instruction may be methodically 
arranged in a limited space. The library, which 
already contains a considerable collection of 
standard works of reference, including Blue 
Books, and other reports relating to health (not 
easily accessible elsewhere), is being constantly 
enlarged. The reading-room is supplied with 
English and foreign periodicals which give 
attention to sanitary science. 








THE CROMWELL HOMESTEAD AT 
PUTNEY. 


Putney is a pleasant town in the county of 
Surrey. It stands high and dry along the right 
bank of the Thames, and rises thence with 
a gentle slope to Putney-heath and Wimbledon- 
common: a breezy expanse, whence there are 
charming views of Coombe Valley, Kingston- 
hill, and Richmond Park on the west, und of the 
country away to the Surrey hills in the dis- 
tance, on the south. The original name of the 
town was Piwttan or Putten. The Celts gave it 
that name, because the high ground on which 
it stands is thrust out or extends from the main 
land to the river. The Saxons afterwards 
called it Puttenhythe, because here the foreshore 
of the river forms a famous hythe or haven for 
boats and vessels to receive and discharge pas- 
sengers and goods. From these names it is easy 
to see how the town acquired its modern name 
of Putney. Owing to Putney lying directly on 
the line of transit between London and West 
Surrey, and the counties beyond, it has always 
been a busy, important place. For 2,000 years, 
until Putney Bridge was erected, in 1727, all 
persons, including kings, nobles, prelates, and 
others, travelling to and from London and West 
Surrey, embarked in or disembarked from boats, 
or crossed the river by the ferry-boat, at the 
hythe here. The approach to and from the 
hythe was by an opening, which still exists, in 
the river-wall at the lower or north end of 
Brewhouse-lane, the upper or south end of 
which enters Wandsworth-lane, whose western 
extremity communicates with the High-street. 
Where St. Mary’s Villa now stands, in one acre 
of ground beside the Thames, between Brew- 
house-lane and Putney Church, there stood, 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a 
large half-timbered, high-gabled cottage, with 
ats outbuildings. This homestead, as it was 
called, was the residence and wool depdt, from 
1415 to 1509, of the Cromwells of Putney. 
Here was born, in 1475, Katharine Cromwell, 
the eldest daughter of Walter Cromwell. She 
married, in Putney Church, in 1494, a Welsh- 
man from Lanishen in Glamorganshire, named 
Morgan Williams, who carried on business 
as an ale-brewer and an innkeeper in Putney, 
‘where the Red Lion Inn now stands, for 
twenty-one years, from 1490 to 1511. Morgan 
ee nk: Sanaa Cromwell, his wife, 

€ great-great-grandfather and nd- 
mother of Oliver Cromwell, the Lord Fediveter, 
sg John Hampden, the celebrated patriot. 
ee also was born, about 1485, her brother, 
omas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, the malleus 
monachorum, or, as Carlyle expresses it, 
“ Hammer that smote monasteries on the head,”’ 
Z Henry VIII.’s time. The Cromwell Home- 
stead was surrounded on all sides, except the 
= facing the river, by a high brick wall; 
rose Yjetmuenenee from Brewhouse-lane on the 
hog ya gateway, and from the churchyard 
vation west by a wicket; and to it belonged 
the s y Fs acres of pasture land, situated on 
etaesy _ of the Upper Richmond-road at 
1415 to aan em the parish of Putney. From 
Dinet:. ton 3 18 property was held by copy of 
Wimbledon — the Lord of the Manor of 
tie ieee rst, by William Cromwell, who 
by his m Norwell, in Nottinghamshire; then 
Walter el J "9 Cromwell; then by his son, 
oe hnsbend. by ; and then by his daughter and 
ered it » Morgan Williams, who surren- 
of John “a the 8th of May, 1509, “ to the use 
which Sew es dyer, of London.” The manor, 
Archbj h onged, from 1066 to 1535, to the 
snopric of Canterbury, and included the 


Parishes of Wimbledon, Putney, with the pretty 





hamlet of Roehampton, Mortlake, with the 
pleasant hamlet of East Sheen, part of the 
parish of Barnes, and Burstow, in the parish of 
Horley, in Surrey, was occupied by a graduated 
aristocracy of copyholders. They paid the 
Lord of the Manor 5s. per annum for every 
virgat of land they held; and as a virgat was 
equal to fifteen acres, the rent was 4d. per 
acre. Thecopyholders for each virgat of land 
they held had the right of grazing on the com- 
mons for twenty-five sheep, five beasts, and one 
goat; and as they held about 200 virgats in all, 
there were 5,000 sheep, 1,000 beasts, and 200 
goats, to say nothing of pigs, kept on the manor, 
which, therefore, may be considered to have 
been a huge sheep-farm divided among a body 
of copyholders, who had certain privileges, 
and were governed by certain customs, pscu- 
liar to the manor. During the time the 
Cromwells owned their copyhold above de- 
scribed, they held on lease, on the east side of 
Brewhouse-lane, a slip of land about 100 ft. in 
breadth, extending from the Thames to Wands- 
worth-lane. Besides residing at their home- 
stead, and carrying on business there as wool 
merchants, they also carried on_ business 
as fullers, brewers, and hostelry-keepers on this 
slip of land; the fullery and brewery being at 
the north end thereof near the river, where 
Messrs. Aviss’s timber wharf now is; the hostelry 
at the south end by Wandsworth-lane, where the 
“Castle” public-house now stands; and between 
the brewery and the hostelry were a number of 
cottages which were occupied by their work- 
people. The foregoing is entirely new in- 
formation respecting the Cromwells of Putney, 
chiefly elucidated frum the Court Rolls of Wim- 
bledon Manor. In these Rolls Walter Cromwell, 
the father of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
is mentioned by that name ninety-six times, and 
by the name of Walter Smyth forty times. This 
seems strange, and I can only account for it by 
his grandmother being the sister, and his mother 
the daughter, of a smith and armourer, named 
William Smyth, who with William Cromwell 
left Norwell in 1414, at the instance of Arch- 
bishop Chicheley and the Abbots of Chertsey 
and Merton, and took up their abode in Putney, 
for the purpose of equipping and providing with 
arms and armour the tenants residing on their 
manors in Surrey for the war then about to be 
declared against France, which was ended the 
next year, 1415, with the battle of Agincourt. 
As a curiosity, I give the following entry, out 
of many similar entries, as contained in the Court 
Rolls :— 


‘“Walter Cromwell, brewer of beer. 
Morgan Williams, brewer of ale. 


Each fined 6d. for 
breaking the assize,”’ 


From hencefcrth there need be no more ink and 
paper wasted over the question as to whether 
or not the Cromwells were brewers. Walter 
Cromwell had a brewery at East Sheen as 
well as at Putney; and his son-in-law Morgan 
Williams, Oliver Cromwell’s great-great-grand- 
father, had four breweries in hand at the same 
time: the first was at Putney, the second at 
Wimbledon, the third at Wandsworth, and the 
fourth at East Greenwich, near the old palace 
there. The descendants of Morgan Williams 
took to brewing, when occasion required, as 
young ducks take to water. He had two sons, 
Richard and Walter. In their youth they 
assumed their mother’s maiden surname of 
Cromwell. That is how the Williams family of 
Lanishen came by that surname. There is no 
Cromwell road, street, or lanein Putney. When 
Wandsworth-lane is widened it should be called 
‘‘ Thomas Cromwell-road,” in orderto perpetuate 
the name of the man who, by suppressing the 
monasteries, cleared the ground and laid the 
foundation upon which the Protestant religion 
was established in the reigns of Edward VI. 
and Elizabeth. JOHN PHILLIPS. 








SWITZERLAND. 


AN important National Swiss Exhibition was 
opened in Berne on May Ist. It consists of no 
fewer that forty-five different groups of articles, 
all produced in the different cantons of the 
Confederation. One of the most striking of 
these groups is that of embroidery, a depart- 
ment of manufacture which is now carried on 
by machinery. It has undergone an enormous 
development in late years, employing no fewer 
than 45,000 persons, chiefly in Eastern Switzer- 
land. In 1830, when the manufacture com- 
menced, there were only two machines in 
existence. There are now 15,000. 


THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES. 


TxE holding of the annual meeting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute in London, recalls 
attention to the condition of these great 
industries ; and it can scarcely be said that the 
prospect is one that is in every respect promis- 
ing. Inthe two great producing centres,—the 
north-east of England and Scotland,—the out- 
put of iron is very large; but there has been 
during the past few months a very considerable 
enlargement of the stocks of crude iron in the 
hands of the makers, and these stocks are now 
heavy,—the stores at Glasgow now holding 
581,000 tons, and those at Middlesbrough 
79,000 tons. In the latter district the quantity 
of iron in the stores is always trivial to that in 
the hands of the makers themselves; and 
adding the quantity estimated for Scotland in 
the hands of the makers, it is easy to be seen 
that the total held in the two districts exceeds 
1,000,000 tons. There has been in the Cleve- 
land and Durham district for some time a 
“restriction of the production” by most of the 
makers, but the Scottish makers have ceased to 
follow that policy. In the great hematite 
producing districts of the north-west the stocks 
of iron seem to be increasing, and attempts to 
limit the production and to lessen the wages of 
the workmen are being made. In others of 
the great iron-producing districts it is evident 
that there is a condition of the trade that is not 
the most satisfactory, and that shows itself by 
increase in the stocks and by decrease in the 
price of iron. Despite the attempts of the 
Cleveland iron-masters, the price of crude iron 
has fallen, and there is in consequence a weak- 
ness in the market, due to the doubt whether 
the lowest price has yet been touched. And to 
some extent this is the position of the other 
iron-producing districts, whilst the peculiarity 
of the position is that there is not that more 
favourable condition in the hematite iron 
districts that has usually been the case when 
dulnegs has affected the trade as a whole. There 
is now an enormous importation of iron ore from 
Spain and other districts, and this is smelted in 
some of the iron-making districts that are near 
to the seaboard, as in Durham and Wales, which 
seem to be able to smelt the ores thus imported 
cheaper than can the hematite ores found in 
the West Cumberland and Furness districts,— 
the latter being dependent upon the county of 
Durham for their coke, and having thus to pay 
very heavily for the transit of the latter. 

It is thus difficult to say whether there is any 
probability of an early improvement in the 
great industries to which we have referred. 
Our home consuming trades are tolerably good 
customers for iron and steel, and the demand 
for ship-building purposes is larger now than it 
has ever been in the past. The demand from 
one or two of our colonies is also very large, but 
the foreign demand is very weak. That from 
the United States has known a partial collapse. 
Whilst discussion of the tariff question was 
taking place, the uncertainty checked orders, 
and the prolongation of the old tariff till past 
Midsummer has kept that effect. It is possible, 
too, that there has been a temporary check by 
the length of the winter, and the lateness of the 
opening of the Northern navigation. These 
causes are removed, or removing, and it is, 
therefore, fair to anticipate that there will be 
some revival of the demand from abroad shortly. 
But the demand for iron and steel is con- 
trolled in the long run by the condition of 
countries as a whole, and it requires good 
harvests and freedom from exhaustive wars to 
give that condition of nations that tends to 
promote permanent activity in the iron and 
steel industries. ‘There may be, and probably 
will be, partial revival in some of the producing 
districts, and it is, on the other hand, tolerably 
certain that some of them will feel the present 
depression much more than do others. Some 
of our iron-making districts are so situated that 
they can only produce to profit when the price 
is high, and when the price falls it is the usual 
thing to find that there is a declension in the 
number of furnaces in blast in these districts. 
That process is going on now, though the natural 
order is being interfered with by the process of 
restriction that is being adopted by some of the 
districts, and that artificial check to production 
seems likely to become alittle more general 
than itis. The competition with foreign pro- 
ducers of iron is increasing, and that restrictive 
policy here, by artificially forcing up prices, 
tends to lessen our ability to become successful 





in that competition. Whilst these fluctuations 
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are in progress, there is in that lessening of 
prices to which we have alluded, the best feature 
that the industries have. Cheapness always 
stimulates use, and the low prices to which iron 
and steel have fallen must largely increase the 
use, and must also tend to widen the area over 
which we distribute their products. There has 
been, too, in the past few years a large growth 
of the resources of many of our colonies, and we 
may anticipate that they will come to us for 
increased quantities of metal. It is to the 
growth of the demand over the world that that 
growth of the colonial one typifies to some extent 
that we have to look for recovery in the iron 
and steel trades, and that growth seems com- 
mencing, and must be looked upon as likely to 
continue. 








CATHEDRAL OF PALERMO. 


Sicity is full of interest, and Monreale must 
be considered as the most important portion 
of it as regards the history of architecture. 
Palermo is next so. 

We give a view of the Cathedral of Palermo, 
including the main entrance, which is of later 
date than other Sicilian buildings, being prin- 
cipally of the fourteenth century. Mr. Fer- 
gusson, in a very interesting chapter on Sicilian 
Architecture, says of this building,—‘‘ Although 
possessing no dignity of outline or grace of 
form, it is more richly ornamented with inter- 
secting arches and mosaic decorations externally 
than almost any other church of its class. ~ It 
is richer, perhaps, and better than the Cathedral 
of Florence, inasmuch as here the decorations 
follow the construction, and are not a mere un- 
meaning panelling that might be applied to any 
place. Still, the effect of the whole is rather 
pretty than grand, and as an architectural 
display falls far short of the bolder Masonic 
expression of the Northern Gothic Churches.” 








CHURCH OF ST. PETER, BOHEMIA, 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 


THis church, with a parsonage and parish 
rooms, is about to be erected in that part of the 
parish of St. Paul known as Bohemia, on a site 
recently purchased of the Magdalene Charity 
Trustees, an estate now being laid out as build- 
ing land. The position chosen by the architect 
is at the corner of the two roads, St. Peter’s and 
Bohemia. The church will be built diagonally 
across the site to obtain the true orientation. 
The situation is a good one, being more than 
100 ft. above the level of the sea, and the church 
will form a conspicuous object from the beach, 
and will be seen above the roofs of the houses 
in Warrior-square. The buildings are to be 
faced both inside and out with red bricks from 
Maidenhead, Berkshire, Doulting stone being 
used for the capitals and columns of arcading ; 
the windows will also be of stone. The nave 
between the walls is 25 ft. 6 in. wide, 100 ft. 
long, and 75 ft. high up to the ridge of the roof. 
The chancel is the same width as the nave, and 
the roof is on the same level, the length being 
44 ft. 3 in.; the width across the transept is 
65 ft. 6 in. 

On the south side of the chancel is the 
Founder’s Chapel, which is 44 ft. 3 in. long and 
17 ft. wide, having a groined ceiling. This is 
so arranged that early morning and other ser- 
vices, when there is only a small congregation, 
can be held here. The chapel on the north side 
is only 40 ft. long by 17 ft. wide; and the organ- 
chamber is over this. The north and south 
aisles are the same length as the nave, but only 
12 ft. 3 in. wide; out of the north aisle is the 
baptistry, having a groined ceiling. The site 
being in such an exposed position, great care and 
attention has been bestowed on the arrange- 
ment of the entrances, all of which have double 
doors and other means to check the current of 
wind. The chancel, north chancel aisle, and the 
transepts are also to be groined in red brick and 
stone. The bell féche is at the intersection of 
the nave, chancel, and north and south transept 
roofs, and will contain three bells, the cross 
on the top being about 200 ft. above the level of 
the nave floor. Two views of this church are 
hung at the Royal Academy Exhibition this 
year. Mr. James Brooks, of 35, Wellington- 
street, Strand, is the architect. 








A Home for Orphan Boys (dedicated to 
St. Mark) is about to be erected at Natland, 
near Kendal, from the designs of Mr. D. Brade, 
F.R.1.B.A. 





PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS, MADEIRA- 
ROAD, BRIGHTON. 
THE SELECTED DESIGN. 


THE view, from the smallness of the scale, 
gives only a general idea of the works contem- 
plated, which extend from the Old Chain Pier 
to the concrete groyne opposite Paston-place, 
a distance of about 3,000 ft., and as the present 
ivy-covered cliff, grass plots, and shrubs are in 
an excellent thriving condition, it is proposed 
to retain them and add another 15-ft. prome- 
nade and shrubbery, with flower-beds and seats 
at intervals, thereby increasing the attraction 
of the walks. The great obvious advantage of 
retaining the existing arrangements is that a 
charming promenade and driveare not lost during 
the execution of the works. Beyond the shrubs 
the roadway would be 40 ft. wide, with an 
asphalted footway, 15 ft. wide, enclosed by a 
parapet with vases on pedestals to break the 
length of line and to give colour by means of 
flowers and shrubs. The sheltered seats next 
the grass slopes have flower-gardens enclosed by 
parapets to protect them from the wind. At 
the foot of the slope there would be a terrace, 
15 ft. wide and 5 ft. above high-water level, so 
that at extraordinary high tides it might not be 
covered. Below this there is another terrace, 
18 in. above high-water level, with a series of 
very broad steps next the sea, affording capital 
sitting accommodation at low tides, when 
children, &c., are amusing themselves on the 
sands. Itis considered desirable not to extend 
the terraces, &c., beyond shore-line of high- 
water mark, because the charm of the beach 
would be lost, and the embankments would 
appear like dock walls; the projection, also, of the 
walls would defer the pleasure of a walk on the 
sands until long after the tide had receded, the 
difficulty of construction would also be increased, 
as there would, of course, be less time between 
the tides for working. Two iron staircases have 
been suggested to give further access to the 
promenades, but the general opinion is that the 
present steps are sufficient. 

At the end of the concrete groyne are 
sheltered spaces, with retiring-places for ladies 
and gentlemen. These conveniences are also 
provided at the semicircular ends outside the 
baths, and it is thought that being at each end 
of the promenade they would be sufficient. 
Buildings of this nature are difficult to arrange 
without being objectionable. 

The next portion of the scheme comprises tidal 
baths for men and women, situated near the 
Chain Pier, opposite ‘Atlingworth - street, the 
water area for men being 200 ft. by 50 ft., and 
for women, 100 ft. by 50ft.; there are also 
fifty-eight private baths for men and thirty for 
women. Between the two baths are waiting- 
rooms, also wash-house for towels; and below 
these is the boiler-house. The roof of the 
baths if made flat would give a _ sheltered 
promenade around of a length of about 900 ft., 
and, if necessary, a bridge could give access 
from the Marine Parade, the staircases from 
the promenades are at the four angles of the 
building. 

A verandah is provided in front of the baths 
next the sea, so that visitors can enjoy a pleasant 
shady lounge in fine or wet weather. Shops 
for the sale of newspapers, light literature, 
refreshments, &c., are arranged in the semi- 
circular ends of bath buildings, and in various 
positions drinking-fountains would be placed. 

The works generally would be executed in 
Portland cement concrete and terra-cotta, and 
are approximately estimated to cost from 
40,0001. to 53,0001., according to the amount of 
the plan carried out. 

The Town Council in the recent public com- 
petition awarded the first premium of 2001. to 
this design, submitted under the motto ‘‘ Sea,” 
the author being Mr. John Johnson, A.R.I.B.A., 
of 9, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C., and 
it is expected that as soon as the subject has 
been further considered, progress will be made 
with the several works. 





THE DESIGN WHICH GAINED THE SECOND 
PREMIUM. 


The design which we illustrate below the 
first was submitted by Mr. E. E. Scott, architect, 
of 46a, Regency-square, Brighton, and this has 
gained the second premium of 1001. The road- 
way is arranged for a width of 40 ft., with path- 
ways 10 ft. wide on either side. In accordance 
with a suggestion of more than one medical man 
of the town, it is recommended to provide a 








covered walk under the shelter of the sea wal 
and to do this for a considerable distance, roof. 
ing the pathway with metal and glass, go 
arranged as to prevent gravel falling from above 
breaking it, but not to impede the growth of 
ivy against the walls. Advantage has beep 
taken of the situation of Royal-crescent ang 
the double flight of steps so nearly in the centre 
of the Madeira promenade, so as to make g 
special feature here in the erection of covered 
seats and awnings,—ornamental parapets, both 
projected and recessed being proposed, with 
extensive covered space for lounge and band. 
stand. With a view of increasing the facility 
of access to the Marine Parade, it is sus-gested 
opposite Royal-crescent to form a lift, which 
should reach from the Parade to the centre of 
the covered way, and be worked by means of 
hydraulic appliances. It is designed that spaces 
be laid out with grass plots and flower-beds, 
This requires that the retaining sea-wall be 
built of considerable strength and a little below 
high-water mark, though not more so than the 
wall at Hastings, and recesses are provided for 
here and there so as not to interfere with the 
boats, &c., on the beach. The main feature of 
the design is the public baths. The building 
itself has a very ornamental appearance. The 
square erection shown in the centre would be 
of somewhat massive and compact architecture, 
with pinnarets at each corner. On either side 
are the baths for ladies and gentlemen respec- 
tively. A bold sea-wall is in front of the baths. 
This it is proposed to complete with concrete, 
faced with concrete blocks to be carried down 
to the line of chalk. The contour of this wall? 
is such as to a great extent prevent the break- 
ing of the waves over the ground above. At 
the angles are placed in the design enclosed 
pavilions, to be glazed with plate-glass, so that 
in the roughest weather they may be water- 
proof. The baths, it is recommended, should be 
formed of concrete, with glazed tiles, the walls of 
brick and concrete, with occasional facings in 
red and yellow terra-cotta and stone. Conve- 
niences and appliances similar to those at the 
establishments at Hastings and Eastbourne are 
suggested for the interior arrangements of the 
baths. The estimate given for the work is 
62,0001., approximated thus :—For sea-wall in 
front, 10,0001.; baths, 37,5001.; covered way, 
4,5001.; roads, paths, grass beds, &c., 10,0001. 

Mr. Thomas Lainson, architect, of Brighton, 
with a design marked ‘‘ Tout ensemble,” gained 
the third premium of 50l. 








THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 


Tue following is the report of the Wellington 
Statue Committee :— 


‘¢The Committee appointed to consider the future 
site to be adopted for the colossal statue of the Duke 
of Wellington by Wyatt, met at Apsley House, on 
the 25th of April, 1883. Present:—The Duke of 
Wellington, K.G., the Viscount Hardinge, Sir F. 
Leighton, P.R.A., Mr. Boehm, R.A., Mr. Fer- 
gusson, Mr. Mitford, C.B. The Duke of Wellington 
was voted to the c’ air. 

Mr. Mitford irt cmed the Committee that various 
sites had beens ~gested, of which the chief were :-- 
The Apsley House site, the Horse Guards s e, 
Chelsea Hospital, Primrose -hill, the Tower of 
London, an exchange of sites with the statue of 
Achilles in Hyde Park, Knightsbridge Barracks. 

Having regard to the unsuitableness of some of 
the sites and the distance of others, the Committee 
considered that the discussion might be narrowed 
to the two first of these sites,—namely, the Apsley 
House site and the Horse Guards. 

The Committee felt that in considering the ques- 
tion due regard must be had for the memory of the 
illustrious warrior whom the statue commemorates. 
Even had it been for other reasons altugether appro- 
priate, they would have had hesitation in recom- 
mending its retention in its present place on the 
ground of its colossal size. They are of opinion that 
while it is desirable to place it in some position 
befitting the mili achievements of the Duke of 
Wellington, it would be out of harmony with its 
surroundings at Hyde Park-corner. la 

They recommend, therefore, that the statue shou 
be placed upon a fitting pedestal upon a site 1mme- 
diately within the present railings of St. — 
Park, facing the Horse Guards, and upon the cent 
axis of the archway of that ce ey | 


WELLINGTON. BoEHM. 
HARDINGE. JAS. FERGUSSON. 
FRED. LEIGHTON. A. B. MITFORD. 


April 26.” 








The Bank of England.—Mr. A. W. cot 
field has been appointed architect to the Ban 





of England, in succession to Mr. P. C. 
wick, resigned. 
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THE FURNITURE TRADES’ EXHIBITION 
AT ISLINGTON. 


Tae third annual Furniture Trades’ Exhibi- 
tion, opened on the 23rd ult., and which is to 
remain open until the 16th inst., is the largest 
of its kind which has yet been held in 
the Agricultural Hall, and it contains a 

at deal of very good work, appropriate 
in design and honest in construction: Exhibits 
of a meretricious and bizarre character are in a 
decided minority, and in this respect the exhi- 
bition is somewhat in advance of its predecessors. 
Of course the influence of ‘“‘fashion” is pro- 
minently manifested, but present tendencies 
appear to be in the direction of simplicity and 
suitability of design. One or two “crazes”’ 
make themselves rather prominent in the collec- 
tion. For instance, the use of bevelled plate- 
glass for the smallest panes of cabinet-doors 
appears to have become somewhat of a mania, 
and hardly less prominent is the rage for 
“ornamental” brasswork for cabinets,—a rage 
which is carried so far that even in cabinets 
which are otherwise unexceptionable in 
design and workmanship, the hinges are to 
a great extent shams, plates of brass being 
screwed on to the outer frames of the 
doors in contact with, but really forming 
no part of, the hinges; just as in pseudo-Gothic 
churches and chapels a mass of iron strap-work 
is sometimes screwed on to the doors, quite 
apart from the hinges, although apparently 
forming part of them. We proceed to notice 
briefly a few of the more important exhibits. 

AtStand 1 Messrs. Treloar & Sons, of Ludgate- 
hill, have a good display of their well-known 
specialities in carpets, mats, rugs, matting, and 
floorcloth. Messrs. Jno. Finch & Co. (Stand 2), 
of City-road, exhibit some good dining-room 
and bedroom furniture. At the next Stand (3), 
Mr. R. Hunter, of Cardington-street, Hamp- 
stead-road, has on view a collection of well- 
made cabinets and tables. At Stand 5 Messrs. 
Robert Boyle & Sons, of Holborn Viaduct, 
show their patent air-pump ventilators. Messrs. 
James Cox & Son, of High Wycombe (Stand 
7), are exhibitors of some very good 
chairs. At Stand 8, Mr. George Brook, of Paul- 
street, Finsbury, shows machines in operation 
for covering buttons and nails used by uphol- 
sterers and coach-builders. At Stand 11, Messrs. 
Sewell & Sewell, of Worship-street, have on 
view some very good cabinets. Messrs. J. B. 
Etherington & Co., of Charterhouse-buildings 
(Stand 14) are exhibitors of American specia- 
lities, including a new step-ladder, very light 
and strong, and a new folding clothes-horse of 
remarkable line capacity. At Stand 20, Martin’s 
Patent Wood Carving Company (Euston-road) 
exhibit mouldings carved by their patent pro- 
cess, which have at least the merit of being 
cheap. Messrs. W. Bailey & Son, of Curtain- 
road (Stand 26), are exhibitors of dining-room 
suites in oak, and of some well-designed over- 
mantels, Messrs. 8S. G. Vaughan & Co., of Great 
Eastern-street, are exhibitors of cabinets ward- 
robes, and sideboards, good in design and solid 
in construction. At Stand 28, Messrs. Brew & 
Claris, of Finsbury-pavement, have a number of 
| very useful articles of furniture, including a com- 
A OE and table, suitable for offices 

achelors’ cham , i inati 

chairs and beds, = pe wal tele ae pa 
annie and compact. A wash-stand, with 
ene pump for water, is also shown. 

essrs. Cameron, Amberg, & Co., of Little 
Britain (Stand 39), show their handy and 
“genious system of cabinets for filing and 
indexing letters and other papers, one of which 
oe ig to the builder’s requirements, 
| worthy of attention. At Stand 46, the 

. Furniture Manufacturing Company, of 

ison-street, are exhibitors of some very well 
ag a well-made furniture. At Stand 48, 
te exhibitors of Mosaio and ontentio am 
: 9) 
_ design and quality. Messrs. Rottmann, 
trome, & Co, (Stand 53), of St. Mary Axe 
oan a good display of Japanese iseiiies cutee. 
a "Ste Reg products we are told in the 
_ Hat the average importation into 

ngiand is estimated at nearly 2.000 ll 
per month, equal to 24.000 ipa aa 
Messrs. G.’ g ae 4 Square yards. 
of Cite . a Son (Stand 55), 

ity-road, have some good chairs, cabi- 
hets, and tables, and a quantity of “m h 
lyeh,” or Arabian lattice: k “spent Foes 
sino for tai ve ~ » Imported from 
H.C. Webb -¢ “ o furniture. Messrs. 
»., Of Worcester (Stand 65), 


show their patent diachromatised wood tiles, 





which are likely to be further heard of. Messrs. 
Capper, Sons, & Co., of Gracechurch-street and 
Fenchurch-street (Stand 71), are exhibitors of 
Turkey carpets, Persian rugs, bamboo furni- 
ture, and of a number of knick-knacks for the 
drawing-room and boudoir. Messrs. Perry & 
Co., of Holborn Viaduct (Stand 76), show 
specimens of McCaw, Stevenson, & Orr’s 
patent “Glacier”? window decorations, which 
are cheap, easily applied, and durable. For 
many situations, they appear to supply a want 
which has long been felt. It would be better, 
perhaps, if some of the designs were not so 
obviously copies of stained-glass work, leads and 
all. At Stand 80, Messrs. Frederick Walton & Co. 
show their Lincrusta-Walton, of the great merits 
of which we have often spoken. Messrs. W. 
A.& §.Smee, of Finsbury-pavement (Stand 82), 
exhibit some good cabinet work. At Stand 83 
Mr. Harry Pearce, of Great Russell-street, 
shows a new and meritorious screw sash-lever, 
and has some good carved walnut mantelpieces 
and over-mantels, fitted with grates, tiled 
hearths, brass fenders, &c., complete. Messrs. 
Drew & Cadman, of High Holborn (Stand 102) 
have a good variety of bevelled glass mirrors, 
finger-plates, &c. Messrs. Model & Co. (Stand 
103), of North-street, Fitzroy-square, exhibit 
bamboo furniture and Japanese screens. At 
Stand 105 Messrs. G. D. eters & Co., of Moor- 
fields, show, among other things, Prescott’s 
patent door - hanger for sliding doors,—an 
American invention. Messrs. W. Woollams & 
Co. (Stand 108), of High-street, Manchester- 
square, exhibit their well-known artistic and 
non-arsenical wall and ceiling papers. These 
products appear to support the contention of 
of the exhibitors, that with the advancement 
of the art of paper-staining at home there is no 
longer any need to have recourse to foreign 
makers for fine goods, and that if papers are 
skilfully designed and well made in other 
respects, they do not sufferin the slightest degree 
by the sole use of colours free from arsenic. At 
Stand 125/Messrs. Blyth & Son, of Chiswell-street, 
exhibit a handsome pollard oak dining - room 
suite. At Stand 127 Messrs. Clark, Bunnett,&Co., 
of Rathbone-place, show dinner and other lifts, 
and metallic Venetian blinds. Stands 144, 145, 
are occupied by Mr. John Matthews, of Weston- 
super-Mare, with terra-cotta vases, &c., for the 
drawing-room and conservatory. At Stand 159 
Messrs. Ewart & Son exhibit their Crown bath- 
boiler in action, and their “ Empress” venti- 
lator. Messrs. Messenger & Co., of Lough- 
borough (Stand 160), show their excellent 
“Loughborough” boileras adapted not only to 
horticultural purposes, but for use in halls and 
other prominent positions. Messrs. Newton, 
Chambers, & Co. (Stand 164), show their Thorn- 
cliffe cooking-range. At the east end of the 
hall, near the entrance to the Arcade, Mr. 
Hancock exhibits his patent ‘“‘ Paragon”’ auto- 
matic bolt for warehouse and other doors which 
have to be secured from the outside. This in- 
vention appears to be one of great merit. Of 
the remaining exhibits we can only mention 
those of Messrs. Barnard, Bishop, & Barnards, 
of Norwich, and of Messrs. Doulton, of Lam- 
beth. The first-named firm (Stand 201, south- 
east corner of the gallery) have an excellent 
display of oak and other chimney-pieces and 
over-mantels of good design, shown in conjunc- 
tion with their well-known specialities in grates. 
Messrs. Doulton & Co. have at the next stand an 
exceedingly good display, including, besides their 
radiating tile stoves in various forms, some oak 
chimney-pieces and over-mantels, with Doulton- 
ware columns and bosses. But the most note- 
worthy exhibit of this firm is the large terra- 
cotta chimney-piece and over-mantel modelled 
by Mr. George Tinworth. 

An interesting part of the exhibition is that 
afforded by the Swiss wood-carvers who are to 
be seen at workin the western gallery. These 
workpeople have been sent to this country by 
the Institut de Sculpture sur Bois, which has 
been established at Brienz, in the Bernese Ober- 
land. A factory has, we are told in the cata- 
logue, been started at Interlachen, for making 
habitable chalets on a large scale. Parquetry 
is also, it seems, becoming an extensive manu- 
facture in Switzerland, for we learn that the 
quantity turned out annually is 700,000 square 
feet. The value of the wood-carvings executed 
by the Oberland carvers is stated to reach a 
yearly total of 2,000,000 fr. The number of 
artisans, male and female, engaged in the trade, 
is given at 25,000, and their earnings range from 
2 fr. to 5 fr. per day. 

The catalogue is in most respects a creditable 





production, although not free from mistakes. 
It is an excellent specimen of typography, pro- 
duced by the well-known firm of Blades, East, 
& Blades. It is printed on good paper, and 
contains three plans of the building and its 
annexes. But why, in this fourth quarter of 
the nineteenth century, should the cover, title- 
page, and preface be printed in what is called 
“OldStyle” spelling? Thecatalogueisabsurdly 
entitled ‘‘ A Compleat Liste of ye divers Goodes 
displayed for your pleasaunce and astoniement 
by sundrie personnes at ye Third Annual 
Furniture Trades Exhibition.” The sudden 
transition from ancient to modern spelling 
which is seen in this sentence is a ludicrous 
illustration of a wearisome conceit. 








THE NEW STOCK EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS. 


OnE of the most costly buildings new in course 
of erection in the City is the new Stock Ex- 
change, which has for some time past been in 
progress. The site upon which the new struc- 
ture is being built is between Throgmorton- 
street and Old Broad-street, for which some of 
the most valuable property in the City has been 
purchased at an outlay, it is stated, of consider- 
ably more than 100,000/. The Exchange and 
the buildings which are being erected in con- 
nexion with it will cover a ground area of about 
5,000 ft. In Old Broad-street the property pur- 
chased on the west side includes nearly the 
whole of the shopsand officesfrom Threadneedle- 
street to the junction of Broad-street with 
Throgmorton-street, and these premises are now 
in course of demolition. The offices and other 
property in Throgmorton-street which have been 
acquired toclear the site for the new building, 
have a frontage to that thoroughfare of 100 ft. 
in length. The whole of this property, wiich 
extends eastward from the entrance to the 
existing Exchange, has been demolished, and for 
some time past the massive foundations for the 
intended new buildings have been in progress. 
The excavation of this large area, preparatory 
to getting in the foundations, has been a heavy 
portion of the preliminary work, the excava- 
tions having been carried to a depth of 36 ft. 
below the ground line, and passing several 
feet down into the London clay. The Ex- 
change, or principal room in the building, 
for the meeting and business of the stock- 
brokers, will be octagonal in form, 68 ft. in 
diameter, and 100 ft. in height to the apex of a 
massive dome, from which it will be in the main 
lighted. Ornamental columns in polished Aber- 
deen granite, with varied coloured marble 
capitals, will surround the octagonal interior, 
being carried up to the coved cornice from 
which the dome will spring. These columns 
will rest upon massive piers in Staffordshire 
blue brick, 10 ft. in diameter, which have been 
built up from 36 ft. below the ground-line 
to which the excavations have been carried. 
The ground-floor will rest upon ponderous 
wrought-iron girders, of great strength. Be- 
neath the ground-floor there will be a deep 
basement 20 ft. from floor to ceiling, which is 
intended to be occupied in connexion with the 
settling department of the business of the 
exchange. The present Stock Exchange, which 
immediately adjoins the building now in pro- 
gress, will be retained and internally connected 
with it, thus more than doubling the area of 
the existing premises in Capel-court. The 
whole of the Throgmorton-street frontage is 
intended to be rebuilt uniform with the entrance 
to the present exchange, and occupied as offices 
exclusively in connexion with the business of 
the exchange, whilst the premises fronting 
Broad-street, after being rebuilt, will be let for 
general business purposes. 

Mr. J. J. Cole, of Finsbury-crescent, is the 
architect, and Mr. G. Shaw, of Westminster, 
the builder, the amount of his contract being 
83,0001. It will, therefore, be seen that, in- 
cluding the purchase of property, the cost of the 
undertaking will amount to upwards of 180,000/. 
Mr. Payne is clerk of the works. 








Institute of Painters in Water-colours. 
In accordance with the new rule of the Institute 
of Painters in Water-colours, members will in 
future be elected solely on the ground of the 
excellence of their exhibited works. The first 
three artists elected under this rule were 
Messrs. Ludwig Passini, Thomas Huson, and 
G. F. Wetherbee. 
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DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Ir is an important fact that a question of 
vital and ever-increasing importance affectin 
each country equally, is being brought forw 
simultaneously in France and England. With 
the French the erection of cheaper dwellings 
for the working classes, and with us the im- 
provement of the dwellings. And most sorely 
is such improvement needed. In a recent 
article in the Builder (p. 534, ante), entitled 
“* Work for Scotland to do,” allusion was made 
to Mr. John Bright’s speech when elected 
Lord Rector of the Glasgow University, stating 
that in Glasgow alone forty-one families out of 
every hundred families lived each ia one room. 
If we would add to that statement the picture 
of how many persons can be crammed into one 
room, we have only to turn to the statistics 
given twenty or more years back by the editor 
of this paper, when he entered exhaustively into 
the question of the sanitary condition of London. 
Frequently nine, sometimes as many as fourteen, 
are in this city found sleeping in one room,— 
if one can calla room what is rather, figuratively 
speaking; in many cases a nursery merely of 
vice, disease, and death. If, as the Atheneum 
observed, when commenting on one of the books 
in which this condition was set forth, there is a 
mysterious but undeniable connexion between 
dirt, disease, and crime; and if, also, as Mr. 
Godwin boldly asserts, ‘‘ Homes are the manu- 
factories of men,” it is in the interest of the 
Legislature to try as far as possible to pro- 
vide homes that shall be manufactories of good 
men and trustworty citizens. Lord Beacons- 
field was so alive to this fact and its importance 
that he insisted that every labourer’s cottage 
should be provided with all requisites, including 
@ porch, an oven, a tank. All the country 
needed was duly set forth in the Artisans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings and Improvement Act, 
which became law on the 29th of June, 1875; 
and a short time ago (Tuesday, April 17th), Sir 
W. Harcourt informed Sir R. Cross that, after 
two schemes had been sent in and considered 
unsatisfactory, on the 10th ult. the Home 
Office had received a third scheme from 
the Commissioners of Sewers for the erec- 
tion of buildings in accordance with the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act of 1882, on the 
grounds secured under the Act. of 1875, that 
that scheme had been approved, and there was 
to be no further delay. This sounds cheering. 
But it ought to be impressed on the people that 
it is for them to help in the good work by them- 
selves trying to keep clean and in order the 
better homes to be provided for them. The State 
though, so to say, “bound to protect as far as 
possible the aged, the helpless, the infirm, and 
the orphans,” is not divinity on earth, and can- 
not do the impossible if the people in their turn 
will not help to make the good work possible. 
Nor could the means of any landlord stand the 
strain of keeping in constant and perfect order 
property that his tenants persistently let run to 
rack and ruin. If upto the present, as is ad- 
mitted, the masses have not had a chance in the 
brighter era apparently opening for them, it is 
for them now to do theirshare. It seems impos- 
sible, had a body of gentlemen been delegated 
by the State to visit and report every three 
months on the state of the dwellings of the 
working classes, things could have remained so 
long in the condition they are. Mr. Bright 
gays it strikes him not only with astonishment, 
but horror, “ the visions of millions of families, 
mothers, fathers, children, passing, ghastly, 
orrow-stricken in endless procession from t heir 
radle to their grave.” Each and all (now 
that a happier future seems opening to the 
“* peoples”’) who can put their shoulder to the 
wheel it behoves to do so, and with the in- 
fluence of their wealth, their pen, their moral 
influence, their example, see that the Act when 
passed remains not a dead letter, but, when 
once set in motion, works. 

It may not be without interest to some readers 
of this journal to hear from what point of view 
our Gallic neighbours look at this subject, and 
to hear some of the projects mooted. The 
Débats remarks on the extraordinary aug- 
mentation of public expenses in Paris (the 
municipal expenses alone are fourteen times 
greater than they were half a century ago, 
whereas the population has only increased in 
the proportion of one to four). The burden of 
these expenses naturally falls on the ratepayers: 
every Parisian, minor or adult, masculine or 
feminine, pays the city about 119 f. 30 c., added 


to what he pays the State in the shape of con- 
tributions, direct or indirect. Generally, taxes 
get incorporated into the price of products, &c., 
and descend, step by step, on to the shoulders 
of the consumers. Food, clothes, dwellings,— 
the necessaries of life, without speaking 
of luxuries,— become consequently dearer in 
spite of industrial progress, which lowers con- 
tinually the net cost. In fact, “ living” 
becomes daily more expensive, and there is a 
never-ceasing storm of complaint which touches 
the official and non-official philanthropic heart, 
and gives rise to all sorts of projects intended 
to combat this rise in the necessaries of life as 
obstinate as inexplicable. But it is, above all, 
the question of house-rent, and more especially 
still of dwellings for the working classes, which 
is arousing the solicitude of the Government 
and the municipal administration. The work- 
ing classes in Paris are exceedingly badly 
housed, and the rents for small dwellings and 
lodgings have gone on increasing for years. The 
question of remedying this evil has been largely 
discussed in public. Some are of opinion that 
the only efficacious means of putting a stop to 
the evil is recourse to the maximum. A peti- 
tion, emanating from the Fédération du Centre, 
has been addressed tothe Chamber of Deputies 
asking for the establishment of a legal maxi- 
mum, lowering 50 per cent. rents above 400 
francs (16/.), 40 per cent. rents of 400 francs to 
1,000 francs (161. to 401.), 25 per cent. on little 
shops and industries that mount up to 1201. 
A lively, a very lively, little Republican journal, 
called Equality, and since ‘‘ dead,”’ expressed its 
approval of this plan in energetic terms, and 
said, “it would do until the time came when 
they would take from the proprietors what that 
class were pleased to consider their property.” 
Without going so far as this, a Municipal 
Councillor, M. Manier, asked for the “ propriété 
urbaine’’ to be re-purchased. A M. Fiaux 
demanded the demolition of the military zone, 
and houses for the working classes to be erected 
on its site. A project of agreement between 
the State and the Crédit Foncier is under con- 
sideration for the construction of small dwell- 
ings at a cheaprate. The Crédit Foncier would 
agree to advance, under guarantee from the 
State, the sum of twenty million francs to 
persons who would agree to build small habi- 
tations, costing about 3,000 to 9,000 francs 
(1201. to 3601.), and representing a rent of 
200 to 500 francs (8I/. to 201.); secondly, to 
advance under the guarantee of the Depart- 
ments and Communes, up to 65 per cent. of 
the value of the houses, of which half at least 
shall be appropriated to lodgings of 150 to 
300 francs (61. to 121.); thirdly, the city of 
Paris should, from the present, be authcrised to 
guarantee to the profit of the Crédit Foncier 
the repayment of an annuity corresponding to 
the lent capital of 50 millions, which would 
apply without distinction to these two kinds of 
loans. This project is, without doubt, infinitely 
more feasible than the establishment of the 
maximum, or the buying of the urban property. 
But would the result be to multiply small tene- 
ments and to lessen rents? This question, says 
the French writer, remains to be examined. 

We will suppose that the State,—the Depart- 
ments, the Communes,—making use of that 
prudence which characterises them when the 
money of the ratepayers is in question, would 
only accord their guarantee with good reason, 
and would not be obliged to take on their own 
hands the houses built on this guarantee, to 
avoid the selling them or letting them at low 
prices. Were it otherwise, they would be com- 
pelled to have recourse to further taxation to 
make up the sum necessary to cover the deficit 
of the transaction, and to augment the rates on 
things taxable, which would gravitate fatally 
towards a new augmentation of the prices of the 
necessaries of life, small tenements included. 

We will suppose the guarantee of the State, 
the Departments, &c., to remain purely nominal, 
but would the salutary results expected be ob- 
tained? The wish is above everything to multiply 
small dwellings, that laborious and economical 
workmen may purchase such out of their annual 
savings. The intention is excellent, only it does 
not answer to the habits or actual wants of 
workmen. It is very agreeable to have a little 


house and a bit of garden to onself, but it ison 
this condition, to be able to keep the house clean 
and in order, and to have time to cultivateone’s 
garden, and also to be at not too great a dis- 
tance from one’s work. In most workmen’s 
families, wife as well as children are engaged 





out at work during the daytime, and have rot 


——=—== 
) 
much time to give to the looking after thei, 


home and garden. Besides, in Paris, as in other 
great manufacturing centres, cheap ground for 
building separate houses is often at a y, 
great distance from the shops or manufactorieg 
they work in,—a fatiguing one even for people 
who work ten or twelve hours a day. Frequent} 
it occurs that, by a crisis, a stoppage of work, 
workmen have to shift their quarters, and geek 
employment elsewhere in some fresh part 
From all this it results workmen actually find 
small benefit in seeking to become proprietors 
those who have savings, preferring to invest 
them in the “ Caisse Eocene ” railway stock 
or the Crédit Foncier,—in short, in stock easily 
realisable, either in case of necessity, or when 
from workmen they in their turn become masters, 
We may add, indeed, that in a superior class of 
society people care much less to inhabit their 
own houses than they did (in Paris). They buy 
a house that by letting gives them an increase 
to their income, and live elsewhere. Thus in 
giving a guarantee to encourage the construc. 
tion of small tenements destined for the work. 
ing classes, the State would not supply the 
actual want,—indeed, would not respond to 
some particular and exceptional ones. 

Is it not necessary, then, to encourage the in- 
creasing of small lodgings at cheap rates in all 
industrial centres, especially Paris? Certainly 
most of the small lodging-houses where the 
great majority of the working-classes find shelter 
are insufficient as to accommodation,—incommo- 
dious, badly ventilated, and infectious,—and the 
sooner better and cheaper are built the better. 
But one must see if the proposed project will 
have the effect of multiplying what is wanted 
or discouraging their increase. What do they 
want to do? That the City of Paris should 
guarantee to a competition of 50,000,000 the 
loans consecrated to the construction of this 
class of tenement, and moreover (it is the 
complement to the project we have analysed), 
to exempt during twenty years from land tax, 
tax on doors‘and windows, &c., these privis 
leged dwellings. The result of all this would 
be heavier taxation,—would weigh on other 
houses, not excepting those where workmen 
live and will continue to live. What would be 
the effect on the building of these tenements? 
It is possible that a certain number of builders, 
tempted by the allurement of a loan of sixty-five 
per cent. on the values of real estate guaranteed 
by the City of Paris, would undertake it. But 
amongst the articles is one calculated to lessen 
their ardour. It is this: “the rents which shall 
be stipulated in the contract are to be agreed 
on between the administration and the con- 
structors.” It is a paragraph which resembles 
singularly the maximum demanded by the 
Fédération du Centre, and gives food for reflec 
tion. Supposing they get over this and arrange 
matters with M. Manier and his colleagues, 
more or less socialistic, of the Municipal Council. 
On this delicate point,—supposing they construct 
buildings subject to the maximum until the 
completion of the amount of guarantee, say 
about eighty millions,—the half, forty millions, to 
be applicable for small tenements,—what would 
happen? That immediately the construction 
not guaranteed of small tenements would cease; 
that no builder would try to compete with those 
builders guaranteed by a municipality able to 
dispose of the purses of the ratepayers, and who 
would not fail to dip into them should the rents 
subject to the maximum not come in oF not 
suffice to cover the guarantee and the rent: 80 
no one would care to expose himself to such an 
unequal competition, and the result would be = 
fewer buildings would be constructed with the 
guarantee of the city than are constructed to-day 
without the guarantee. ines 

It is the fashion to say builders disdain abso- 
lutely to build houses with small accommena ey 
devoting themselves exclusively to those for 
richer classes. This is not quite in accaran 
with facts. There isa society called the “ ge 
Immobilitre de Montmartre” (to cite one), W 
have just constructed in the Eighteenth me od 
dissement four little islands, comprising 38 9 
gether eighty-eight houses, which —s sit 
apartments or lodgings, and 198 shops, @ a 
cially intended for the working classes, Ci 

og. &c. This society 
people of modest fortunes, 3 tine 
has tried to introduce on asmaller scale 1mp™ + 
ments analogous to those which are enjoy ed by 
the richer classes. These apartments e~ 
some of one large room, with an more % 
others of two, three, or four rooms accor ‘ : 
the size of the family; each apartment 





little ante-chamber, kitchen, separate lavatory; 
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a lumber-room, and a cellar. There are gas and 
water on every floor, and a bell to each door. 
The rents range from 14l. to 38l/.a year; and 
for one room from 4l. to 61. only per annum. 
These islands, consisting of 3,000 apartments, 
can accommodate about 10,000 people (the 
ulation of a good sous-préfecture). The 
“Société Immobilitre de Montmartre” has 
ceded them to another company, who lets them 
and derives a net revenue estimated at 7 per 
~ is with a twofold intention we cite these 
numerals to show to what the contract so 
pompously suggested reduces itself, and to show 
what private enterprise can do if left to itself, 
and how probable it would be more buildings 
of the same kind would spring up if found to 
yield a profit of 7 per cent., whereas the dwel- 
lings of the rich only give 6 per cent., or even 
5} per cent. Right in the heart of Paris exists 
this little town of 10,000 souls; it is merely a 
uestion of time, and not having to compete 
with the state and city as to how many more, 
sheltering even 50,000, might not be erected. 
Another project suggested by M. Pavillon was 
for a trimestrial lottery, giving in five years a 
capital of 20,000,000 francs, to be consecrated to 
buying ground for the erection of villages 
consisting of 1,500 houses, serving also as an 
asylum for those who should have inhabited 
these more than thirty years. The Figaro treats 
the Crédit Foncier scheme as Utopian; inclines 
to the lottery question ; but says it is a pity not 
to do something, if even a little at a time, 
instead of as they have for the last twelve years, 
been constantly suggesting schemes which excite 
the imagination of the people and end in smoke. 
Let, it says, in words we re-echo, “ Whatever is 
done be done well and done quickly.” C. 








THE MONEY VALUE OF A DIMINISHED 
DEATH-RATE. 


CapTaAIN DovuGias GALTON, in the course of a 
very able paper on “‘ Economy in Sanitation,” 
read by him before the Society of Arts on the 
25th ult., said :— 

But let us dismiss all consideration of the 
moral advantages of properly housing the poor 
(who, in their present dwellings, only foster 
dangerous diseases in our midst), and look at the 
question solely in its commercial aspect. The 
removal of the insanitary dwellings, and the 
location of the poor in sanitary dwelliags will 
diminish sickness, and increase the wage-earning 
power of thecommunity. In order thoroughly 
to realise the value of the economy of sanita- 
tion, we must translate it into figures. Each 
death has heen estimated to cost in funeral 
expenses about 5/.,and consequently, in the 
metropolis, which will soon have a population of 
4,000,000, a diminution of the death-rate by 
2 per 1,000 means, in the first place, a direct 
money saving of 40,0001. a year from this cause 
alone. There would also be the saving from sick- 
ness, because the amount of sickness follows in 
some proportion the number of deaths. We 
shall certainly err on the side of understating 
the question rather than overstating it if we 
take for this loss an assumed amount derived 
from life assurance tables. It appears from 
Mr. Neison’s tables, derived from the records of 
the Ancient Order of Foresters, that a sum of 
401., paid at twenty years of age, will ensure 
ll. per week during sickness for the whole life. 
The annual interest on this sum at 5 per cent. 
is 11. per annum. 

The logs from sickness arises partly from the 
of earnings, and, in the younger members 
ofa family, from the expense which the sick- 
~aag: causes, from loss of time and otherwise, 
= the other members of the family ; and an 
Xf mn of 10s. a week would probably repre- 
ead © average loss occasioned by sickness all 
tg If we assume the sickness to follow the 
a ‘rate, the diminution of 2 per 1,000 may be 
ee to cause a saving of 1s. per head per 

um of the population, as the measure of the 

’ during sickness, arising from preventible 
and in _ the earnings of the heads of families, 
iene. e ey: expenses caused by the other 
ai S of a family. Thus the diminished 
ment oe on the population of 4,000,000 
reel afford a beneficiary advantage to the 

“a of at least 200,000. a-year; or the 
death age to the population from a diminished 

‘rate of 2 per 1,000 ld 
near] Ly would amount to 

If hy quarter of a million a year. 

nd woe the moral cesspools and foci 

ave mentioned, we could reduce 


the death-rate to the level of that of some of 
the most favourable towns, the direct saving 
from diminished sickness and funerals would be 
nearly half amillion. This would pay the 
interest at 4 per cent. on 12,500,000/., which 


proper houses for the poor. The question may 
be considered in another way. The table follow- 
ing shows how the numbers living at each age 
would be increased, if the deaths from zymotic 
or preventible diseases could be excluded. 


ENGLAND AND WALES.—Four Orders of Life Tables 
Sor Males (calculated from the Facts recorded during the 
Ten Years, 1861-70), showing the Effect of the Exclusion 
of Deaths from (1) the Principal Zymotic Diseases; (2) 
——- ; on the Probabilities of Living from Age to 

ge:— 





























would afford ample funds for the erection of | 
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N ° | N 
0 | 510,622 | 510,622 | 510,622 | 142,805 | 99,272 140,277 
5 | 367,817 | 411,350 | 369,645 | 14,688 7,479 13,997 
10 | 353,129 | 403,871 | 355,648 7,788, 5,934 6,798 
15 | 345,341 | 397,937 | 348,850; 10,474, 9,533 6,857 
20 | 334,867 | 388,404 | 348,850 13,854) 13,566 7,725 
25 | 321,013 | 374,838 | 334,268 | 30,258 31,164 18,868 
35 | 299,755 | 343,674 | 315,400 | 36,617 39,107 | 28,010 
45 | 254,138 | 304,567 | 287,390| 44,313 48,806/| 40,798 
55 | 209,825 | 255,721 | 246,592 | 58,981 | 67,133 63,367 
65 | 150,844 | 188,588 | 183,225 | 73,435 87,442 87,279 
75 } 101,146 | 95,946 | 59,583 | 76,002| 73,695 
85 | 17,826/ 25,144 | 22,251 | 17,037 | 23,948 | 21,305 
95 789/ 1,1 9 780) 1,187 | 937 
105 9 ) 9 9 | 9 | 9 





The table may read thus :—Of 510,622 boys 
born alive, 321,013 attain the age of 25, of 
whom 30,258 die in the ten years following. 
Exempted from attack by miasmatic diseases, 
374,838 would survive to the age of 25; 31,164 
dying in the next ten years. Applying this 
table to the population of the metropolis, where 
the number of male births in 1880 was about 
68,000, at the ages of 20 or 25, when a labouring 
man attains his full earning power, there would 
be about 3,670 more male persons living, out of 
the persons born in one year, if preventible 
diseases were abolished, than is now the case; 
and at the age of 45 there would be about 
3,400 more males living; at the age of 55 there 
would be 6,133 more; and at the age of 65, 
when a man’s working power may be assumed 
to be on the decline, there would still be above 
2,500 more males alive who had been born in 
the same year. The community may thus be 
assumed to have had the benefit from the 
capacity for work of these extra persons during 
the 45 years. The money value of this may be 
roughly assumed from a calculation of Dr. 
Farr’s in a paper published in the Statistical 
Society’s Proceedings of 1853, on the equitable 
taxation of property. He there gives the value 
of high agricultural wages, and of moderate 
professional incomes. The value of the future 
wages of a labourer, at the age of 20, on high 
wages, is there stated at 6371., and the value of 
the future income of a professional man, earning 
the moderate income of 2881. a year, is stated 
to be 5,3291. at the age of 25, and 6,038. at the 
age of 40. If we assume that one-tenth of the 
males were of the class above that of labourers, 
the pecuniary advantage to the community from 
the abolition of zymotic diseases, arising from 
the earning power of the large number of males 
who would be kept alive out of those born in 
each year, who would otherwise have died, 
would be represented by about 4,500,000/.; and 
this would be repeated annually. These figures 
show that there is a direct money value to the 
community in preserving health, and extending 
the duration of healthy lives of those who live 
in the community, because it extends their 
power of labouring and of adding to the wealth 
of the community. 








The Haberdashers’ Company.—The ap- 
pointment of architect and surveyor to this 
company having become vacant by the death of 
Mr. Snooke, numerous applications have been 
received, and a committee of the court of assis- 
tants have selected three of the candidates for 
recommendation to the court, who will make 
the appointment at their next meeting. Alpha- 
betically arranged, the names of the selected 
candidates are,—Mr. G. Cuthbert, Mr. Alexander 





Peebles, and Mr. Henry Stock. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


THE following passages are from the Report of the 
Council, to be submitted to the members at the annual 
meeting of the Institute on Monday, the 5th of May: — 


The Council have the honour to present their 
Annual Report on the state of the property and 
affairs of the Institute, with the revenue accounts 
and balance-sheets, duly audited, of ordinary and 
trust funds, for the year ended December 30th, 
1882, and the usual supplementary revenue account 
of ordinary funds made up to the 9th of April of 
the current year. The number of professional 
members is now 1,096, consisting of 406 Fellows 
and 690 Associates. There arealso 108 Hon. Asso- 
ciates, giving a total of 1,204 subscribing members, 
less necessarily the 41 Fellows who under the old 
rule compounded for their subscriptions. The 
losses by death in the course of the official year 
1882-83, have been three Fellows, namely, David 
Mocatta, past vice-president, G. Somers Clarke, 
and R. Lacon Sibley; four Associates, namely, 
A. H. W. Bridges, B. W. Cumming, J. W. Forge, 
and T. E. C. Streatfeild ; and two Hon. Associates, 
namely, W. G. Harrison, Q.C., and J. Gascoigne 
Lynde. Fifteen Fellows, twenty-two Associates, 
and two Hon. Associates have been elected. The 
election, as Hon. and Corresponding Members, of 
Herr von Dehn-Rotfelser and Herr Ende, of Berlin, 
has strengthened the distinguished roll of forei 
architects and men of science who, since the 
foundation of the Institute, have rendered valuable 
services to it, more particularly by forwarding 
technical information concerning new buildings in 
their respective localities, and by enriching the 
library with their works. 

A comparison of the estimate of ordinary income 
and expenditure printed in the last report, with the 
revenue account of ordinary funds, shows but 
slight variations. The receipts of ordinary income, 
estimated at 3,475/., have attained the sum of 
3,423/. ; and the disbursements, estimated at 3,190/., 
amount to 3,230/. 

A reference to the past year’s revenue account of 
trust funds, and to those of 1881 and 1880, will 
show how the Council have been enabled to increase 
the income derived from the Ashpitel Prize Fund 
to about 10/., whereby they are now in a position to 
present annually, to a passed candidate in the 
Examination, the prize which was originally given 
as a biennial gift, value about 15/., in the Voluntary 
Architectural Examination. The accumulated divi- 
dends of the Travelling Fund have also been in- 
vested in the purchase of Stock; while the Tite 
Fund has been increased to asum of 1,100/. Stock 
in Three per Cent. Consols, by the investment of a 
part of the balance obtained from accumulated 
dividends. A sum of 36/., being a further portion 
of such balance, has been expended duting the year 
in the purchase of books on Italian architecture. 
The library has also received from the ordinary 
funds two grants amounting together to 91/, 3s. 
The Council have to add that, under the will of the 
late Mr. David Mocatta, the sum of 1001. is 
bequeathed to the Institute Charitable Fund, and 
payable on the decease of his widow. The capital 
of ordinary funds invested in Consols, which, at 
the close of 1881, amounted to 2,060/., has been 
increased during 1882 to 3,150/., and the Institute 
now holds 118 shares (exclusive of the 18 shares 
forming the Ashpitel Prize Fund) in the Architec- 
tural Union Company. 

The estimate of ordinary income and expendi- 
ture for the current year, exclusive of trust funds, 
entrance fees, arrears of subscriptions, special 
receipts and disbursements, is as follows :—Income, 
3,570. ; expenditure, 3,180/. 

With a portion of the anticipated balances of 
390/., the Council propose to carry out some neces- 
sary works of painting and repairs. 

The discussion of an important subject, which has 
been before the profession of architects for a good 
many years, has resulted in the adoption, at the - 
special general meeting held on the 9th ef April, 
1883, of the paper of ‘‘ Suggestions for the Conduct 
of Architectural Competitions.” Nor has the de- 
cision been arrived at without careful and pro- 
tracted consideration, for the first resolution on the 
subject of modifying and superseding the paper en- 
titled ‘‘General Regulations for the Conduct of 
Architectural Competitions,” adopted by the Con- 
ference of 1872, is more than three years old, while 
no less than three business meetings and two special 
general meetings have been held to consider the 
subject. The paper (re-issue, dated the 9th of April, 
1883) is now at the disposal of members and others, 
and it will materially aid in putting into execution 
the objects of the memorial presented by the late 
Mr. Street on behalf of a large number of architects 
of the United Kingdom, to the effect that profes- 
sional aid should always be sought by the promoters 
of competitions. 

The conduct of the new Examination in Architec- 
ture under By-law 14 has occupied much time and 
attention. Since its commencement there have 
been accepted forty-twoapplications to be examined, 
eighteen of which were made during the official 
year, 1882-83 ; thirty candidates have passed, and 
ten have either not passed or have been relegated 
to their studies for one year. Mr. Thomas Purves 


| Marwick was recommended for the Ashpitel Prize, 
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1882, and Mr. Charles Steward Smith for a Sanitary 
Prize, the special gift of Ernest Turner, Fellow, to 
whom the Council have to tender their warm thanks. 
Since the last annual election, the Board of Exa- 
miners in Architecture have held twelve meetings, 
during which they have conducted three examina- 
tions, have discussed proposals for the establishment 
of local examinations in Glasgow and Manchester, 
and have prepared a valuable report which has been 
adopted by the Council. .It has consequently been 
decided to slightly modify the programme of the 
Examination in order that the candidates may be 
enabled to devote, instead of merely one sitting of a 
half a day, an entire day of two sittings to the sub- 
ject of the Plan, Section, and Elevation. For this 
purpose the Examination will commence on a Mon- 
day at two p.m., thereby increasing its duration 
to three and a half instead of three days, and the 
whole of the subsequent Wednesday will be appro- 
priated to drawing. A list of books drafted under 
the various heads of examination subjects has also 
been prepared ; and in the new issue of the pro- 
mme of the examination this list and the modi- 
cations and additions before mentioned will be 
embodied. 

The Council desire more than ever to call the 
attention of members, as well as of students and 
candidates for the Examination in Architecture, to 
the advantages afforded by the Institute Library. 
Facilities are now freely given to non-members who 
may wish to consult books, &c., therein, and these 
privileges are not unappreciated, as the Librarian’s 
report, approved and adopted by the Library Com- 
mittee, satisfactorily shows. 

Several communications from Members of the 
Institute, on the law of light and air as it affects 
buildings, have been printed in the Journal of Pro- 
ceedings, and have assisted the Special Committee 
in their careful consideration of this difficult subject. 
The death of W. G. Harrison, Q.C., Hon. Associate, 
who, from the commencement of theinquiry, afforded 
the most valuable advice and assistance, has left a 
void difficult to fill; and, it having been decided to 
seek a successor from the same class of Members 
an invitation to act on the Committee was addressed 
to E. S. Roscoe, Hon. Associate, which has been 
accepted. 

A special committee, appointed in 1881 to inquire 
into the past history of the Royal Gold Medal, and 
to submit recommendations for the future’ pro- 
ceedings of the Council in relation to its appropria- 
tion, reperted in December last. In future, the 
intention of the Council to recommend a Royal Gold 
Medallist will be announced in the Journal of Pro- 
ceedings eight weeks before the nomination. Any 
member desiring to make a suggestion thereon can 
then do so in writing to the Secretaries one month 
before such nomination, and such suggestions will 
be referred to a sub-committee appointed for the 
purpose, This year the official recommendation for 
the award has fallen upon Francis Cranmer Penrose, 
M.A. (Camb.), past vice-president, mainly for his 
mathematica] investigations of the principles of 
Athenian architecture, which, remarkable for their 
minuteness and accuracy, have been supplemented 
at various times A communications to learned 
societies, whereby Mr. Penrose has given enhanced 
value and attracted fresh attention to his original 
work, The choice of the Council, confirmed by the 
general body of Fellows, was approved by her 
Majesty the Queen, and the scnieael Gan graciously 
notified in a letter which was published in the 
Journal of Proceedings. 

The Pugin Travelling Studentship has been 
awarded this year to Mr. William Alfred Pite, whose 
drawings and sketches were adjudged by the Council 
to be the best among the fourteen applications sub- 
mitted for the studentship. Mr. J. G. Sankey, the 
candidate placed second, has been awarded the 
Sharpe prize of books, for drawings and sketches of 
a high order of excellence, Two other candidates 
were selected for distinction, namely Mr. H. H. 
Kemp, who has been awarded a Certificate of 
Honour with five guineas, and Mr. C. A. Bassett- 
Smith, who has been awarded a Certificate of 
Honour. 

Of the five gentlemen who applied to hold the 
Godwin Bursary this year the Council selected Hugh 
McLachlan, Associate, and he has undertaken to 
travel in North Germany. 

The Council regret that they were unable to award 
the Tite prize, and they had to express a similar 
regret last year. They decided to present an hono- 
rarium of 10/. to each of the following gentlemen 
who submitted designs for the prize, namely, Messrs. 
J. Wallace, H. A. Gregg, and H. A. Paley, and 
they are glad to note that the last-named gentleman 
has gained the Grissell Gold Medal. The Soane 
Medallion has been awarded to R. A. Briggs, Asso- 
ciate, and in this prize two Medals of Merit have 
also been awarded. 

Some of the measured drawings submitted this 

ear were exceptionally good. Those of Moreton 

all, Cheshire, by Mr. James Strong, of Chester, 
were adjudged the best, and he has been awarded 
the Institute Silver Medal with ten guineas; but 
the drawings of St. Mary’s Church, Leicester, by 
Mr. W. H. Bidlake, of Leicester, approached them 
so closely in artistic execution that the Council 
recommended the award to Mr. Bidlake of a second 
Institute Silver Medal, with five guineas, and the 
recommendation was accepted by the general body 
of Fellows. 





A resolution of the last business meeting, request- 
ing the Council to consider in what manner the 
claims of the Architects’ Benevolent Society can be 
brought prominently and effectually before the 
profession, and to inquire into any other official 
sources of relief open to distressed architects, &Xc., 
has been discnssed, and the Council have appointed 
a sub-committee to consider the matter, and offer 
recommendations thereun. 

An examination under the Metropolitan Building 
Act, 1855, was held in July last, when two candi- 
dates received certificates of competency to act as 
district ee in London. 

In August last the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects memorialised the Council on behalf of the 
Fellows not resident in London, and representatives 
of the Society, consisting of four Fellows, namely, 
the president, Mr. James Stevens; the vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. G. T. Redmayne ; and the hon. secretary, 
Mr. Jobn Holden, with Mr. James Murgatroyd, 
came to London for the purpose of discussing with a 
sub-committee appointed to receive them, certain 
suggestions for ascertaining the sense of the non- 
metropolitan Fellows, without compelling each one 
of them to travel up to London in order to record 
his vote at annual and special general meetings. 
The proposals made are too important to be hastily 
accepted or dismissed, and further consideration of 
them has been deferred until the comparative leisure 
afforded at the end of May and during June will 
permit the subject to receive the careful attention it 
deserves, for the Council are convinced that any 
measure which would afford opportunities, greater 
than the non-metropolitan Fellows now possess, of 
expressing an opinion upon the affairs of the cor- 
porate body would have the certain result of largely 
extending its influence and increasing its pros- 


perity. 








GENERAL SCOTT. 


Sir,—Major-General H.Y. D. Scott, R.E.,C.B., 
F.R.S., &c., has been removed by death, as you 
have already briefly mentioned, from his useful 
labours and sorrowing friends, at the compara- 
tively early age of sixty-one. Allow me to add 
a few lines to your notice. Educated as a 
military engineer, he, nevertheless, acted at 
Chatham as instructor in surveying and in 
practical astronomy. He was also examiner 
of military topography for the Education De- 
partment at the War Office. In 1851 he became 
secretary to the Royal Commissioners of the 
Great Exhibition. In 1871 he retired from army 
service to become Director of Buildings at South 
Kensington, and was architect for the Albert 
Hall and Science Schools. Those who had the 
privilege and honour of a personal acquaintance 
with General Scott loved him as a friend, 
esteemed him as a man, and honoured him for 
his untiring zeal and rare abilities. The general 
public can only know the outside of the 
character of any man. If an artist, they may 
see his works, but can know nothing of the 
secret thought, labour, and drudgery, necessary 
to production, so that it may be said that the 
individual alone knows the place and presence 
of his skeleton. General Scott had the honour 
of designing, constructing, and completing the 
finest concert-room (the Royal Albert Hall) in 
the world,* and had the gratification of seeing 
it occupied by Royalty and crowded by the 
élite of society. He had also the pleasure of 
listening in it to the solemn, grand, soul-stirring 
solos of the “ Messiah,” and to the majestic 
choruses of “Israel in Egypt.” The Royal 
Albert Hall, when crowded rank over rank with 
youth and beauty, is a sight not to be surpassed 
in Europe. 

General Scott, like other of his professional 
brethren, did not escape without official oppo- 
sition, and so wearing did this become at last 
that his family know that it prematurely killed 
him. The torture-chamber of past ages has 
been abolished, but a more subtle «nd equally 
fatal means of torture to a refined mind un- 
fortunately remains, so that a delicate consti- 
tution fades and dies under the withering blight 
of officialism. C. B. 








Southwick.—A Vestry meeting was held in 
the Green School-room, when the question of 
resenting the parish church with open benches 
in place of the existing high-backed pews, was 
discussed upon the report and plans presented 
by the architect, Mr. Arthur Loader, of Brighton, 
who submitted estimates of cost for the work 
to be executed in oak, in pitch pine or plain 
deal. The subject was ultimately deferred, 
pending the amount of subscriptions to be 
obtained, as was also the question of the lych 
gate designed by the same architect. 

* This will scarcely be admitted by the descendants of 


the late Capt. Fowke, but we will leave the considerat’on 
of that question for another occasion.—Ep. 
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NOTES FROM BIRMINGHAM, 


Srir,—There is sometimes a perversity in the 


official mind which is unaccountable. Plans 
are selected for adoption which are calculated 
to give the public the least accommodation at 
the greatest expense and inconvenience, The 
letter-boxes at the Birmingham General Pog 
Office are a case in point. Placed in the middle 
of the side of the building down a steep side 
street, a distance of 24 yards from the main 
thoroughfare of Paradise-street, their position 
for the public accommodation could not well be 
more inconvenient. All persons going up the 
street who desire to purchase stamps at the 
office must pass the end of Hill-street,—jy 
which the boxes are situated,—and proceed a 
distance of 20 yards to the entrance doorway, 
On coming out with their stamps they must 
walk a distance of 44 yards to the boxes, and if 
they are continuing to go up Paradise-street, 
44 yards back again,—in all 88 yards, 48 of 
which are up and down a steep hill,—when the 
simple provision of a box at the side of the 
entrance-door would have saved their legs and, 
in very many cases, their tempers also. Eve 
person, therefore, unless his (or her) businegs 
leads him down Hill-street, must walk at least 
48 yards on a steep hill to post his letters 
there. Of course this very bad arrangement 
was remonstrated against at the time the office 
was built, thirteer years ago, from plans pre- 
pared in the Office of Works, and frequently 
since, but to no good effect; and some time ago 
the letter-box was divided into two compart- 
ments, and the public were invited to sort their 
own letters by placing in one box all addressed 
to Birmingham and district, and all others in 
the other box. This was looked upon as adding 
insult to injury. At the last meeting of the 
Birmingham Town Council the mayor brought 
up a resolution to memorialise the Postmaster 
General to remove the letter-boxes to the 
Paradise-street front of the building, and it was 
carried unanimously. It is, however, quite on 
the cards that it will not be carried out as yet. 
The Office is apt to look upon all its arrange- 
ments as simply perfect. 

Another instance of the same unaccounta) 
perversity is s°:n in the flooring of the pay 
office of the 1ew County Court here, the plans 
for which were prepared in the same office. 
Here the poor people who bring their money 
are, I am credibly informed, frequently kept 
waiting for two or three hours at a stretch, 
standing on a stone-flagged floor, 6 ft. wide, 
which has, in the front of the counter where 
they mostly stand, been substituted for the 
general wood flooring with which the rest of 
the room is laid. If the wearing of wood-soled 
clogs was general here, as in Lancashire, the 
matter would be of little consequence; but 
leather and paper are all the wear in and about 
Birmingham, and much suffering is likely to 
result from long standing on a stone floor in 
thin boots. 

The building committee of the Old Meeting 
Chapel, now pulled down to enlarge New-street 
Station, invited plans, in a limited competition, 
for the new chapel they propose to build in the 
Bristol-road, and have recently selected those 
ent in by Mr. J. Cossins, who has been appointed 
to carry out the work. The ground is also 
being cleared at the corner of Congreve-street 
and Edmund-street for the new Liberal Club, 
to be built from the designs of the same gentle- 
man, who is also the architect to the new 
Mason College adjoining. 

After a lapse of exactly two calendar months 
from the 18th of February last, durmg which 
time no rain has fallen in the Birmingham dis 
trict in any measurable quantity, we are again 
favoured by a visit from the watery god. he 
vegetation is a full month late, and green veg 
tables for the table are very scarce and dear. : 

The old brick bridge carrying the Bristol-roa 
over the river Rea, which forms the borough 
boundary at Bournbrook, having become de- 
cayed, a new brick and stone bridge 1s being 
built in its place, and as the bed of the rive? 
has during a Jong time past become silted 7 
it is intended in the near future to deepen 
and enclose it in brick walls and yor 
throughout its entire length in the boroug?; 
somewhat similar to the Aston Brook, 10W 
complete. 

The wholesale fish-market, built and opened 
no longer ago than 1870, at the corner 0 


Spiceal-street and Bell-street, and o> a" 
area of 715 square yards, being found — 
veniently small, the Markets Committee 
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time ago acquired the freehold of some of the 
adjoining property, and having now become 
ssessed of every interest therein, pre- 
sented plans to the Town Council at their last 
meeting to pul] down the present market and 
puild another, with an area of 1,624 square 
ards, at the same time widening Bell-street to 
16 yards, and covering the same with an iron and 
sroof the entire length of the new market, 
940ft. Lease-lane is also to be widened so as 
to give access to the basements for carts. .These 
works are estimated to cost about 16,000/., 
including fittings, and the Council have autho- 
rised the committee to proceed with the work. 
The town of Birmingham was the first to put 
‘n force the Artisans’ Dwellings Act of the late 
Government, and by acquiring the whole of the 
interests in the unsanitary area have been 
enabled to pull down and clear away a great 
deal of house property which had become unfit 
for human habitation. The vacant land thus 
acquired has been partly relet_ by private 
arrangement on leases, but as this is a very 
slow process it is now proposed to let it by 
auction. It is to be hoped a better success will 
attend the method here than was recently the 
case at Wolverhampton, when of many lots 
offered, only one provoked competitive a 
« Ue 








NEW COUNCIL CHAMBER AT THE 
LONDON GUILDHALL. 


On Monday afternoon last Mr. T. Fricker 
(chairman of the Special Guildhall Improve- 
ment Committee) laid the corner-stone of the 
new Council-chamber at the Guildhall. The 
chamber is being erected at the northern side 
of the Guildhall, on the site of the old offices of 
the Town Clerk, Architect, &c., by Mr. B. E. 
Nightingale, the contractor, from the designs 
of Mr. Horace Jones, the City Architect, the 
contract sum being 33,249/. It is anticipated 
that the roof will be raised this year, although 
it is not expected that the chamber will be 
opened until this time next year. In form the 
chamber will be a duodecagon, the Architect 
having, after much deliberation, come to the 
conclusion that that is the most convenient 
arrangement fora debating assembly. ‘The in- 
ternal diameter of the chamber will be 54 ft., 
and the height 61 ft.6 in. The external height 
to the vane will be 100 ft. The entrance for 
the Lord Mayor will be at the eastern end, 
in which position his lordship’s chair will 
be placed. Ranged around the Lord Mayor’s 
chair will be the seats of the aldermen 
and high officers of the Corporation, the 
Recorder being placed at the right hand of 
the Lord Mayor. Separate entrances will be 
provided for the aldermen, the members 
of the Court, and the public. The silver gilt 
trowel used on the occasion was made by Messrs. 
Edward & Sons, Poultry, from a design by Mr. 
Horace Jones. 








COMPETITIONS ABROAD. 


Berlin.—Eleven architects presented them- 
selves at the preliminary competition, in con- 
hexion with the great State prize of 3001. This 
initial or test examination lasted for a week. 
Nix of the candidates succeeded in passing, and 
Were accordingly admitted to the competition 
proper. The principal task which has been 
Proposed for solution is stated as follows :— 

The interests of German fine art require the 
erection of an appropriate Exhibition building 
In the capital city of the empire.” The com- 
— are accordingly required to prepare 
a for a monumental edifice, suitable for 
. ction in an eligible portion of the Thiergarten, 

he chief park of Berlin. The frontage is to be 
ed metres in length, and the depth of the 

— 18 to be 350 métres. 

We _ Water.—The Society of Gas and 
offers Agineers and Experts of Germany is 
- oe & prize of 500 marks (251.) for the best 
a short pamphlet on the employment of 
— = heating, and various technical 

. rey Stones, Enamel, ¥c.—The Prussian 

a y tor the Promotion of Trade is offering 
ing von for the best solution of the follow- 

pro — ‘—l. The quarrying, preparing, 

Ahi One ment of paving stone in 

wr a 4 2. A chemical investigation of 
medal. @ = 8 and majolica, 50/. and a silver 
ductility a 4 investigation of the laws of 
manent 's “B e laws according to which a per- 
Cte or flastic change of form is 


produced by a force acting simultaneously in 
different directions, 3001. and a gold medal. 
The Stockholm Museum.—With regard to the 
competition already announced for the Northern 
Museum of Stockholm, notice is given that the 
date for sending in the competitive designs has 
been postponed to July 1st, 1883. An addition 
of 2,000 kronen, or about 1101., is also to be 
made to the premiums that are offered. Dr. 
Hazelius, the Director of the Museum at Stock- 
holm, is ready to supply further information. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


Monument to General Chanzy.—A committee 
has been formed in Paris for the purpose of 
raising a national subscription to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of the popular General 
Chanzy, “‘the heroic leader of the Army of the 
Loire” in the great struggle of 1870-71, who 
died at the beginning of the present year. The 
committee appeals for support to all patriots 
without distinction of party. It is reported 
that some of the printed forms of appeal for 
subscriptions have found their way to the mili- 
tary authorities of Berlin,—a cireumstance 
which the German papers speak of as evidently 
a bad joke. 

The Will of Augustus Cesar.—Among the 
additions which have been made through the 
labours of Herr Karl Humann, the excavator of 
the great altar of Pergamon, in Asia Minor, to 
the Berlin Museum, is a copy of an inscription 
which turns out to be the text of the last will 
and testament of the first Roman emperor, 
Augustus Cesar. At the present time, the cele- 
brated historian Professor Mommsen, assisted 
by Dr. von Domaszevski, is engaged in endea- 
vouring completely to decipher this important 
inscription. The original is cut on the face of 
a rock, and is of considerable length. It was 
copied in plaster of Paris on pieces of canvas, 
and the latter are fixed on about two hundred 
tablets, the whole of which now lie in the 
Berlin Museum. Additional copies are now 
being prepared from the original copies, and 
placed in the Assyrian department. 








THE PROPOSED STATUARY FOR 
BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 


At the meeting of the Court of Common 
Council on the 26th ult., Mr. Deputy Crispe 
(chairman of the Bridge House Estates Com- 
mittee) presented a report relative to the 
designs for statuary for the pedestals of Black- 
friars Bridge, and stating that they had paid 
the undermentioned premiums to the authors 
of the following designs :—‘‘ Triumphs of the 
City of London,” 2501.; ‘“‘ Queen Boadicea,”’ 
2501.; ‘‘ India visits Britain,” 150l.; ‘‘ Pro- 
gress,’ 1501. ; “ Queen Elizabeth,”’ 1001. ; “ Em- 
porium of the World,’ 100/. Such designs 
now remained the property of the Corporation. 
The committee had conferred with Sir F. 
Leighton, P.R.A., Mr. W. C. Marshall, R.A., 
and Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., as to the best means 
to be adopted for carrying out the reference, 
and after much deliberation they arrived at the 
conclusion that equestrian statues would be the 
most appropriate for the purpose; but before 
deciding upon the subjects for such statues 
they thought it desirable that a model should 
be prepared and placed for inspection on one of 
the pedestals to guide them in their decision, 
and the Architect had submitted several sketches 
of equestrian statues, and amongst them that 
of Francis I. at the Crysta] Palace, which, being 
in point of size most suitable, having regard to 
the height and size of the pedestals of the 
bridge, it Occurred to them that the directors 
of the Crystal Palace Company might be will- 
ing to allow a cast of that statue to be taken 
at the expenses of the Corporation, upon the 
understanding that when done with the cast be 
handed over to the company, or broken up. The 
Committee asked permission to do this, at an 
estimated expense of 350/. This would, at all 
events, afford an opportunity of a thorough 
consideration as to the wisdom of placing that 
description of sculpture on the pedestals of the 
bridge. The report was adopted. 








The Harborne and Smethwick Schoo 
Board is about to erect a new infant school at 
West Smethwich, and new Board-room and 
offices in High-street, Smethwick, from draw- 
ings by Messrs. J. R. Sharp & Co., architects to 





the Board. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


THE Council announce that the following 
candidates have passed the qualifying examina- 
tions, held at the Institution on the 2nd to the 
7th ultimo :— 

As Fellows.—W. E. Horne, London; G. F. 
North, Brecon; T. B. Silcock, Bath; W. Tar- 
rant, Bath; A. Vernon, High Wycombe; W. L. 
Vernon, Hastings. 

As Professional Associates.—C. H. Bedells, 
F. A. Bontor, H. Johnson, H. A. Jones, J. Pain, 
A. Paull, P. E. Pilditch, H. J. Treadwell, 
London; J. Crawter, Cheshunt; W. Day, Maid- 
stone; L. G. Hasluck, New Barnet; H. E. 
Moore, Hastings; J. H. Moyes, Ely; W.G.S. 
Rolleston, Leicester; E. C. Rundle, Tavistock ; 
C. Satchell, Newbury. The prizes awarded in 
connexion with the Associates’ Examination will 
be presented at the annual general meeting on 
the 28th inst. 








THE ROYAL MANCHESTER 
INSTITUTION. 


THE report of the Council of the Royal 
Manchester Institution, presented at the annual 
general meeting of the governors, held on Mon- 
day last, stated that the sixty-second annual 
exhibition of pictures and drawings, by modern > 
artists, was held in the autumn. As in the 
previous year’s exhibition, the galleries were 
utilised to their fullest extent for the purpose 
of showing the collection of pictures, which, 
in the opinion of the council, was a most im- 
portant and satisfactory gathering of works, 
but the council regret that, notwithstanding 
the excellence of the exhibition, the result 
was financially a considerable loss. The Hey- 
wood Gold Medal was awarded to Mr. Henry 
Clarence Whaite, for his water-colour drawing, 
“A Stronghold of Edward the First,” No. 216 
in the catalogue. An exhibition of works com- 
prised in the permanent gallery, together with a 
loan collection, was held in the months of May, 
June, and July, and although this exhibition was 
considered to be of a most interesting character, 
a loss of 1371. 1ls. 8d. was occasioned thereby. 
An action for damage to a picture, brought by 
Mr. Tourrier, an artist, against the institution, 
was decided in favour of the claimant. The 
council considered, on the evidence and legal 
advice on the case, that they were fully justified 
in defending the action; they were advised by 
counsel to apply for a new trial, but on full 
consideration decided not to carry the matter 
further. The result was a considerable loss. 
The council have received during the year, as 
additions to the permanent gallery, an oil 
painting, ‘‘ Flowers,” by H. Fantin, a bequest of 
the late Mr. Godfrey Gottschalck, and an oil 
painting, “ St. Jérome,” by Professor Alphonse 
Legros, the latter being an addition to the very 
valuable gift of Professor Legros announced to 
the governors in their report for 1880. Pro- 
fessor Legros has further shown his interest in 
the institution by allowing the council to take a 
series of twenty bronze medallions from casts 
made by him, and these are in preparation. All 
these will now form part of the permanent art 
gallery of the city of Manchester. The council 
have to report several changes during the 
last year in the list of honorary officials. Mr. 
G. H. Midwood having resigned his office as 
treasurer and member of the council, Mr. Philip 
Gillibrand was elected treasurer in his stead. 
Mr. Edward Salomons also resigned as honorary 
secretary, and Mr. George Falkner was unani- 
mously appointed to the office. The council 
duly recorded their high appreciation of the 
manner in which Mr. Midwood and Mr. Salo- 
mons had performed the duties devolving upon 
them. The council further report, with the 
deepest regret, that Mr. Falkner only held office 
until the 3lst of December, when he was 
suddenly removed by death, and thereupon the 
office of honorary secretary again became 
vacant. The transfer of the land and buildings 
of the institution, with its permanent gallery of 
pictures and the other works of art, &c., so fully 
set forth in the last annual report of the 
council, is now an accomplished fact. ‘‘ The 
Manchester Corporation Act, 1882,”’ received the 
royal assent on the 10th August, 1882. Accord- 
ing to arrangement the council of the institution 
carried out the engagements previously entered 
into by them until the close of the autumn 
exhibition in January last, when the Corporation 
entered into full possession. The governors, in 





pursuance ef the Act, nominated, previously to 
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November last, seven persons to be their repre- 
sentatives on the art gallery committee of the 
town council, viz.:—Messrs. Wm. Alfred Turner, 
Chas. J. Pooley, Thos. Ashton, Thos. Read 
Wilkinson, Richard Smith, Chas. J. Galloway, 
and Chas. P. Scott, who, with the fourteen 
nominees of the city council, form the Art 
Gallery Committee. The council hope and 
believe that under the management of the 
Corporation, the institution, now the art gallery 
of the city, may have a greater measure of 
usefulness and success in the future than it has 
had in the past, and that the governors will 
have no cause to regret the step taken by them 
in transferring their property to the city for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the citizens as well as 
themselves. 








BIRKENHEAD NEW TOWN HALL AND 
SESSIONS HOUSE. 


At the monthly meeting of the Birkenhead 
Town Council, on Wednesday last, the General 
Purposes Committee recommended that the 
tender of Mr. James Leslie, of Bootle, to erect 
and complete the new Town-hall for the sum of 
40,4971., be accepted. 


With reference to this subject, the Deputy Town- 
clerk read a lengthy communication from Mr. 
Edmund Gabbutt, contractor, Liverpool, complain- 
ing that he had been unfairly dealt with by the 
committee, who had rejected his tender for one 
which was higher by about 3007. He alluded toa 
number of large contracts which he had success- 
fully completed, as showing his fitness for the work 
in question. Mr. Gabbutt added that he had 
refused to send the architect a duplicate of the 
tender, because such a thing was most unusual, and 
also expressed an opinion that no part of the cost 
of the building should be under the control of the 
architect for ornamental work, but that the whole 
should be in the hands of the contractor. 

Alderman Mills, chairman of the committee. 
explained (we quote from the report in the Liverpool 
Daily Post) that in all public buildings of that kind 
there were certain special works reserved by the 
architect to be done by specialists, and, to meet the 
cost of these, special sums were set aside. The 
architect had taken tenders for that kind of work, 
and had sent a summary of the lowest to each 
contractor, so that he might add the amount to his 
tender, and thus make up the whole. That was the 
usual practice when special work was intended to be 
done, and was carried out with the view of securing 
the best possibleworkmanship. In their case a sum 
of 16,0007. had been reserved. In opening the 
tenders a note was found attached to that of Mr. 
Gabbutt, and the committee debated whether it was 
a tender that ought to be considered, and ultimately 
it was decided that Mr. Leslie’s tender, which was 
the lowest based upon the form issued, should be 
recommended to the Cuuncil for acceptance. The 
committee had no wish to make the slightest 
reflection upon Mr. Gabbutt. 

Mr. F. Smith asked whether the expenditure of 
the 16,000/, rested with the architect, and had not 
been a matter of public competition. Also, whether 
Mr. Gabbutt, as stated in his letter, had been in- 
vited to send in a duplicate tender to the architect 
as well as to the town clerk, and whether the com- 
mittee approved of such a course. 

Alderman Mills said that every care had been 
taken on the part of the architect to secure the best 
work for the 16,0002. He believed the architect 
received duplicate tenders, but thought they should 
have been opened by the committee first of all. 

Mr. Delany asked whether one of the parties 
tendering had telegraphed reducing his tender 
several hundreds of pounds while the matter was 
under the consideration of the committee. 

Alderman Mills acknowledged that a telegram had 
been received during the sitting of the committee 
from a contractor, reducing his tender by 500/., on 
the ground that one of the tenders for the reserved 
work was lower than he had observed. 

Mr. F. Smith moved that the matter be referred 
back, as it was highly improper that duplicate 
tenders should have been sent in. 

Mr. Rawcliffe seconded. 

The Mayor said he was aware, as a member of the 
committee, that the architect had received duplicate 
tenders from all the contractors except Mr. 
Gabbutt. 

Mr. Walker said the matter was mentioned at the 
committee, and none of the professional gentlemen 
present found any fault with it. 

Mr. Rigg asked the name of the contractor who 
had sent the telegram. 

Alderman Mills.—Mr. James Leslie. 

Mr. J. Laird said he was not aware at the com- 
mittee meeting that the architect had received 
a tenders, or he should certainly either have 
left the meeting or asked the committee not to deal 
with the matter. He had never heard, in the case 
of any transaction he had to deal with, of duplicate 
tenders being sent to anybody. 


After some further discussion, the amend- 
ment that the matter be referred back was 
carried by a large majority; as was also an 





amendment referring back the recommendation 
to employ Messrs. C. O. Ellison & Son as archi- 
tects for the work, at a commission of 5/. per 
cent. upon such outlay as may be sanctioned by 
the Council. 


The New Sessions House. 
The same committee recommended that the 


plans and designs of Messrs. Brattan & Son 


and Mr. Alex. Bleakley, jun., for the new Ses- 
sions House and Bridewell, to be erected on land 
in Closter-street, at the rear of the new Town- 
hall, be adopted, subject to the arrangements 
for prisoners and the police being satisfactory 
to the Government, and subject to tenders 
being obtained from builders satisfactory to the 
Council, to carry out the work for the estimated 
sum of 23,3321. 

A letter was read from Mr. William Hesketh, 
architect, Liverpool, complaining that the com- 
mittee had set aside his plans because they 
were twenty hours late in delivery. There was 
also a circular signed by seven of the competing 
architects suggesting that the services of a pro- 
fessional referee should be called in before plans 
were finally adopted. 

Mr. Jackson moved the following motion, of 
which he had given notice :—‘“‘ That the whole 


/question of the selection of plans and designs 


for the new Sessions Court, &c., be reconsidered, 
and that it is desirable that the assistance of a 
professional referee should be called in to advise 
the committee as to the relative merits of the 
designs which were sent in not later than the 
3lst of March.” 

Mr. W. Laird seconded, and, the motion 
being carried, the recommendation of the 
committee as above was not put to the meeting. 

Mr. Bloor then moved, and Mr. Little 
seconded, that all the plans received, of whai- 
ever date, be put before the professional 
referee. 

The motion was rejected. 








NEW SCOTTISH NATIONAL CHURCH 
FOR LONDON. 


On Wednesday afternoon the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord High Commissioner 
to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, laid the foundation stone of St. 
Andrew’s Scottish National Church, Pont- 
street, Belgravia. The church is being erected 
for the purpose of worthily representing the 
Established Church of Scotland in the West- 
end of London, and will, it is expected, be 
opened early next year. It is intended for 
the congregation for so many years worshipping 
in the church in Crown-court, Covent-garden, 
made famous by the ministry of the late Dr. 
Cumming. The members of the congregation 
are for the most part resident in the locality 
of the new church, but it is intended, as we 
gathered from the speeches on Wednesday, to 
retain the old chureh in Crown-court for mission 
and Sunday school work. 

The new church will accommodate 900 per- 
sons without side galleries, and will have a 
total internal length and width of 100 ft. and 
50 ft. respectively. It will be built of red brick 
and Doulting stone externally, and internally of 
Corsham Down Bathstone. The pillars of the 
porch will be of dark grey Aberdeen granite, 
polished, with carved capitals. The columns 
of the nave arcade will be of Peterhead red 
granite, polished ; and the shafts of the chancel 
arch and of the windows will be of Aberdeen 
grey granite, polished, with carved capitals. 
The end wall of the church will be decorated 
with an enriched arcading of stone, granite, 
and marble mosaic. The floor of the chancel 
will be laid with marble mosaic, and the aisles 
throughout with encaustic tiles. There is an 
organ-chamber on one side of the chancel, and 
a vestry, &c., on the other side. The building 
comprises a hall capable of seating 300 or 400 
persons, for congregational meetings, &c.; also 
@ session-room and vestry, and a house for a 
resident church officer. The tower, which 
will be at the angle of the building facing 
Pont-street, will rise to a height of 118 ft. 
The style of the architecture is Early English 
of the thirteenth century, and the church has 
been designed by and is being erected under 
the superintendence of Mr. J. Macvicar Ander- 
son, F.R.I.B.A., of Stratton-street, Piccadilly, 
who not only gives his services as honorary 
architect, but has contributed 1,0001. to the 
building fund. The cost of the building will 
be about 12,000/., and the cost of the site is 











about 8,000/., making a total of 20,0007. My. 
E. Lawrance is the builder. It is hoped that 
by the liberality of Scotsmen in London the 
church will be completed and opened free from 
debt, and funds will be obtained for the ere. 
tion of a manse for the pastor, and for 
the endowment of the church. The Rey. Dr 
Macduff moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Mac. 
vicar Anderson, to whose indomitable ener 
he attributed the present forward condition of 
the work and the satisfactory arrangements 
which had been made for the comfort of the 
company who were invited to witness the 
ceremony. 








BUILDING TRADES’ EXHIBITION AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 


THE second annual Building Trades Exhibi- 
tion at Birmingham was formally opened on 
Monday last by the Mayor of that town, who 
observed that the Great Exhibition of 1851,— 
with the exception of an exhibition that took 
place in Birmingham in 1849,—might be said to 
have been the parent of all the marvellous 
exhibitions of art and manufactures which had 
taken place. It was very obvious that with 
the enormous variety of manufactures in which 
this country took part it was a special advantage 
that exhibitions of this kind should be held 
from time to time. Such exhibitions brought 
together for ready inspection all the numerous 
kinds of industry that would otherwise never be 
seen,—very many of them exceedingly meri- 
torious,—while the manufacturers were enabled 
to secure advantages they would not otherwise 
be able to achieve in intercourse with one 
another. Above all,such gatherings stimulated 
enterprise,—not in price, but in merit. Our 
nation had now to run a race with many other 
countries, and the benefits which our manufac- 
turers and artisans received by intercourse and 
comparison would enable them better to win 
this race. He therefore looked upon exhibi- 
tions like this as of especial need and use to the 
artisan classes in enabling them to see, judge, 
and compare amongst the variety of articles 
shown, and benefit thereby. It seemed to him 
peculiarly fitting that Birmingham, the great 
centre of so many industries, should become the 
place in which to hold such an exhibition. In 
and round about the town were gathered nearly 
all the trades represented in the hall. He hoped 
the exhibition would prove most successfui, and 
would abundantly satisfy those who had 
organised it. 

The exhibition, which is under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Philip Shrapnel, secretary of the 
Building Trades Exhibition held in London a 
few weeks ago, appears to be larger and more 
representative than its Birmingham predecessor. 
Many of the exhibitors have evidently trans- 
ferred their exhibits from London to Birming- 
ham for the time being. Among the most 
notable of these we may name Messrs. Frederick 
Walton & Co., of Lincrusta-Walton celebrity; 
the Patent Waterproof Paper and Canvas Com- 
pany, of Willesden, of whose remarkable = 
ducts we lately spoke; Mr. George Jennings, . 
Stangate, London; Messrs. Jones & Willis, . 
London and Birmingham; Messrs. Haywal 
Bros. & Eckstein, of Union-street, Southwark ; 
and Messrs. Burke & Co., of Regent-street. 
Mr. Jennings makes a good show of = 
tary appliances. The combined lavatory, § “4 
sink, &c., fitted with patent catch and “ : 
closing tap, is most convenient for offices W ~08 
space isan object. In another new wre” 
tion, without slop-sink, the opening of the 
door turns on the water supply. In the ee 
cealed lavatory,” which occupies very little 
space, the basin remains in its normal oe 
tion tipped up against the wall in 4 va 
of cupboard. The butler’s sink 13 prov! . 
with a valve which forms it into a wash-tu» 
at pleasure; while by an ingenious mages? 
ment, a single pipe serves both for wa 
and overflow. Instead of the ordinary grating, 
which is so liable to become stopped, the 
and wash-tub has a slot running the whole 
width, which allows the waste-water to er 
away freely, and at the same time aye 
small articles from escaping into the — 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Great Russell-stree® 
and Euston-road, show artistic wrought 1roD 
work, which they are endeavouring to ee 
by producing it at at the lowest 8 - 
consistent with good workmanship. ol 
church furniture, including chancel —_ 
brass eagle lectern, gas standards for eo 
tuary, stene font, and sculptured pane 


in iam ——_ 2. 2 or a. 
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~~ 
pulpit, are also on view. ‘They also have some 
for the incandescent electric light, the 
sebol being illuminated by some new lamps,—the 
“Hesperus, ’—with three wicks for consuming 
erystal oil, and each giving a light equal to 45 
es. Messrs. Hayward Brothers & Kck- 
stein exhibit their patent reflecting semi-prism 
lights. The reflection of the light from the face 
of a semi-prism is illustrated very strikingly 
‘1 a dark box upon a card illuminated at the 
other end. Messrs. Burke & Co. show their 
“ mogaique artistique ” for floors in public build- 
ings, churches, and dwellings. Parqueterie work, 
which is increasing in public favour, is shown 
by Mr. Henry Bassant, of the West London 
Works, Wells-street. The Worcester Royal 
Porcelain Company show many specimens 
of their very excellent productions, and they 
also lend a “‘thrower’s wheel,’ which is shown 
at work. Amongst the ventilating appliances 
is a system of ventilating ridges, shown by 
Messrs. H. Thompson & Co., of Manchester. 
The ridge has air flues from all the rooms 
connected with it. There is also a stand devoted 
to Mr. Lawson Tait’s thermic ventilator. Mr. 
J. E. Ellison, ventilating engineer, of Leeds, 
shows his ventilating specialities, suitable for 
all kinds of buildings. Messrs. Taunton & Hay- 
ward, of the Star Tube Works, Birmingham, 
have special apparatus for the heating and venti- 
lating of rooms, but more especially adapted for 
bed chambers and offices. There are also interest- 
ng sanitary appliances shown by the Birmingham 
Sanitary Association, whose exhibits include 
Potts’s air-chambered sewer and soil-pipe traps, 
Boyle’s self-acting air-pump ventilators, Boyle’s 
chimney cowls and smoke extractors, and ver- 
tical tubes for the admission of fresh air into 
buildings. Amongst other exhibits may be 
mentioned the greenhouses, poultry houses, &c., 
exhibited by Mr. E. H. Harris, of Upper Hol- 
loway; concrete for all purposes by the Eureka 
Concrete Company; safety hoists, by Mr. J. 
Stones, of Ulverston; sanitary stoneware, by 
Messrs. Stiff & Sons, of London; patent locks, 
by the Yale Lock Company, America; and 
specimens of paints, by the Silicate Paint 

Company. 
The exhibition will remain open for the next 


three weeks. 














WESTON-SUPER-MARE MASTER 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual dinner of the members and friends 
of the Master Builders’ Association at Weston- 
super-Mare took place, on Tuesday, at the 
London Hotel, under the presidency of Mr. J. 
Smyth-Pigott, J.P. The duties of vice-chair- 
man were discharged by Mr. Matthews, and a 
large company sat down to an excellent repast. 
After the usual loyal and patriotic toasts had 
been honoured, the chairman proposed “ Success 
to the Weston-super-Mare Master Builders’ 
Association,” the main object of which, he 
explained, was to defend and protect its 
members from a combination of workmen who 
would wish to place a restriction on the building 
trade. Prior to the formation of the Master 
Builders’ Association, employers were more in 
the hands of their workmen, and between these 
two things, if he temporised with the workmen it 
a him serious loss, and, on the other hand, 

he did not do so, it often caused complete 
ruin. With the formation of the Association a 
hew state of affairs took place, and it was soon 
pag that a combination of masters could hold 
— much longer than a combination of men. 
oa result was that in cases of dispute the 

egates of one party conferred with delegates 
. m the other, and a harmonious arrangement 

A aga at without violence or terrorism. 
a e he could only designate as the gravest 
ro most terrible thing that conld happen, 
vag gy it was the murderer of trade and 
of Mr,  eeeggatar en — -_ toast the name 

_— » president of the Bri 
Builders cd rt stol Master 

; Arauss, in response, 

i ty, adding that he was one who believed 
asserted thee 8 pay for a fair day’s work. He 
not the ae the builders’ real enemies were 
neers, inan isans, but the architects and engi- 
, gee as builders often signed con- 
paso which they had no business to, and if 
amg wrong the whole blame was rot 
aving ex - unjustly thrown upon the builder. 
should a it as his opinion that architects 
Ww more time in giving informatien 


nspecting plans, he urged 


spoke of the strength 


% contractors when i 








all engaged in the building trade to at all times 
submit a contract to their solicitors before 
signing it, or they might find themselves ruined 
by some of the clauses. 

Mr. W. Dyer, the president of the Weston- 
super-Mare Association, also responded. 

The health of the chairman and the committee 
and officers of the Association having been 
drunk, 

Mr. Ruscombe Poole next proposed ‘“ The 
Town Commissioners,’ and advocated that 
some of the restrictions of the Local Govern- 
ment Board should be removed so as to allow 
local boards to lay out money and make water- 
ing-places asattractive as those on the Continent, 
recouping themselves by making a small charge 
for admission to parks, &c. 








WILSON’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, 
CAMBERWELL. 


THis school, which has been recently erected 
in Church-street, Camberwell, from the designs 
of Mr. Edward Robert Robson, F.S.A., of 41, 
Parliament-street, Westminster, was formally 
opened by Alderman Sir J. C. Lawrence, M.P., 
on Saturday last. The school has been built in 
place of an old one which was founded in the 
reign of James I. by the Rev. Edward Wilson, 
then Vicar of Camberwell, who left a messuage, 
schoolhouse, and seven acres of land for the 
education and instruction of youthsin grammar. 
About forty years ago the school got into 
Chancery, and in 1845, the schoolhouse was 
pulled down. 
old schoolhouse had been let on lease for 
building purposes, and the ground-rents, now 
amounting to about 300/. a year, were allowed 
to accumulate until, the trustees having about 
5,000/. in hand, it was determined to erect a 
new school. The school in its external appear- 
ance and internal arrangements is in every way 
unlike a Board school. The class-rooms are all 
planned for separate teachers, as in a German 
gymnasium, and there is a laboratory for Science 
Classes. The school will accommodate 250 boys, 
and the cost of the building is about 4,500. 
exclusive of furnishing. The architectural 
style, although very simple, suggests the time 
of Edward VI. 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


2,029. C. E. Davis, Bath. Locking or “ key- 
ing’”’ together bricks employed for building pur- 
poses. April 21, 1883. 

2,052. R. Hudson, Gildersome. 
ing, &c. April 23, 1883. 

2,063. D. Jones, London. Apparatus for 
improving draught in chimneys, &c. April 24, 
1883. 

2,078. D. 8S. Keith, Toronto, Canada. Water- 
closets, &c. April 24, 1883. 

2,079. H. H. Lake, London. Apparatus for 
disinfecting water-closets, sewers, &c. (Com. 
by C. F. Pike, Philadelphia, and E. Z. Collings, 
Camden, U.S.A.) April 24, 1883. 

2,099. J. Haigh and I. Haigh, West Brom- 
wich. Apparatus for flushing water-closets and 
urinals. May 25, 1883. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 


Metallic roof- 


have been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named :— 


April 24, 1883. 


6,069. J. Williams, London. 

kitchen boilers. Dec. 20, 1882. 
6,078. L. A. Groth, London. Window-blind. 

(Com. by H. Olansen. Christiania, Norway.) 

Dec. 20, 1882. 

387. G. F. Harrington, Ryde. 

sewers. Jan. 24, 1883. 

1,100. C. A. Wheeler, Swindon. Weather bar, 

for the exclusion of rain at the foot of doors and 


Safety-valve for 


Ventilating 


casements. Mar. 1, 1883. 
1,457. E. H. Harris, London. Portable or 
removable conservatories, greenhouses, &Xc. 


Mar. 20, 1883. 

1,506. E. Verity and J. M. Verity, Leeds. 
Holding in position swing windows, ventilators, 
&c. Mar. 22, 1883. 

1,567. W. Lord, Middlesbrough. Apparatus 
for preventing down-draughts in chimneys, «c. 
Mar. 28, 1883. 





* Compiled by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 





street. 


Since then the land behind the: 


—S = 


6,172. H. Knowles, Woodville. Kilns for burn- 
ing bricks, &c. Dec. 27, 1882. 

1,426. G.Gore, Balsall-heath. Domesticstoves, 
&c. Mar. 17, 1883. 

1,570. R. A. Hunter, Dublin. Ventilators, &c. 
March 28, 1883. 

1,574, A. F. Morrison, Manchester. Construc- 
tion of lavatories, baths, water-closets, &c. 
Mar. 28, 1883. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
Published during the Week ending April 28, 1883. 


4,077. J. F. Wright and G. E. Wright, Bir- 
mingham. Gas-stovesfor heating, &c. August 
| 25, 1882. Price 2d. 

At the bottom of a chamber is the gas-burner, and the 
products of combustion pass up this chamber and into the 
top of a second chamber parallel thereto, and then pass 
out through the bottom of the latter. Each of these 
chambers contains tubes, through which the air passes to be 
heated, and thence into the room, (Pro. Pro. 

4,142. H. J. Haddan, London. Door-locks* 
(Com. by O. Belger and F. Preller, Hanover.) 
August 30,1882. Price 2d. 


The latch is combined with operating levers fixed to @ 
tube, which projects on both sides of the lock, and carries 
the door-handles. (Pro. Pro.) 

4,153. E. Edwards, London. Carp et-fastener- 
(Com. by J. A. Wilmot, Riverside, New Bruns- 
wick.) August 31, 1882. Price 6d. 


A lower jaw is secured to the floor, and an upper jaw i$ 


hinged thereto, and held against the same by springs. The 
carpet is held between the two jaws. 
4,219. J. B. Shaw, Tunstall. Decorating 


bricks, tiles, &c. September 5,1882. Price 4d. 
Metallic colours are fixed on the brick, &c., by a size of 
gum tragacanth, 
4,232. J. Hudson, Bolton. Apparatus for 
holding and releasing cords for Venetian and 
roller blinds. September 6, 1882. Price 6d. 


he ie *? is used for this purpose, which consists of * 
cylindrical barrel secured on a te fixed on the wooden 
frame, There are two heles provided both on the top and 
bottom of the barrel, Inside the barrel is a piston-like 
ram, through which are two corresponding holes, and a 
spiral spring is attached to the ram. The cords puss 
through these holes, and by pressing a stop the spring is 
allowed to act, and partly revolve the ram, thereby jams 
ming the cords between the ram and the barrel ends. 


4,297. C. Hinksman, London. Joining lead 
and other pipes. September 9,1882. Price 2d. 


Brass union joints are fitted over the ends of the pipes, 
and the metal is spread outwards and riveted over the 
inner edge of the flange of the joint. (Pro. Pro.) 








PARLIAMENTARY JOTTINGS. 


The Indian Public Works Department.—In the 
House of Commons on the 26th ult., Mr. Carbutt 
asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether, considering that Sir Edward Clarke’s 
minute, on the re-organisation of the Public 
Works. Department, of June, 1877, was in the 
hands of nearly all officials in India, and also in 
a public library in London, he would lay a copy 
of it upon the table.—Mr. J. K. Cross, in reply, 
said,—It cannot be admitted as a reason for 
laying a paper on the table of the House that it 
has already been published, through what cer- 
tainly seems to be some breach of confidence. 
If Sir E. Clarke’s minute were officially pub- 
lished, it would have been accompanied by 
other minutes on the re-organisation of the 
Indian Public Works Department, the produc- 
tion of which is not desirable, as the subject is 
still under consideration._—-Mr. Carbutt there- 
upon gave notice that he should take the 
earliest opportunity of moving for the papers. 

The Ashburnham Collection.—Mr. O’ Donnell 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
Government would purchase the Irish manu- 
scripts in the Ashburnham Collection, and cause 
them to be placed in some fit locality in Ireland 
for the use of scholars and students; whether 
it was the intention of the Government to carry 
out the provisions of the Irish University Edu- 
cation Act of 1879, which provided that, within 
twelve months after the first appointment of 
the Senate of the Royal University, a scheme 
should be prepared for the erection of buildings, 
which should include a library; and whether 
the Government would consider the propriety of 
beginning the realisation of such library by 
placing the Irish manuscripts of the Ashburn- 
ham Collection at the disposal of the Senate of 
the Royal University of Ireland for the use of 
scholars and students.—Mr. Gladstone replied 


| that if the collection were acquired, the Govern- 


ment would consider the propriety of making 
Ireland the depository of, at least, some of tho 





Irish manuscripts. + 
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The Changes at Hyde Park Corner.—In the 
House of Lords on the 27th ult., Earl Fortescue 
‘called attention to the inadequacy of the great 
alterations now being made at Hyde Park 
Corner to do more than mitigate for a time the 
inconvenience which must still result from the 
two streams of yearly-increasing traffic from 
north and south, east and west, crossing each 
other there on the same level. He said that 
the traffic at that point proceeding from north 
to south would go on increasing in the future, 
and notwithstanding the great additional space 
and multiplication of communications under the 
present scheme they would be found inadequate. 
He feared, however, the streams of traffic would 
continue to interfere with one another if no 
further openings were made to relieve its passage 
through the park. In asking Her Majesty’s 
Government whether an additional carriage-way 
in and out of the park could not be made, open- 
ing into the wide space opposite Sloane-street, 
to supplement the enlarged vent for north and 
south traffic at Hyde Park Corner, and the 
small and cramped vent for it at Albert Gate, 
he might point out that the site was at present 
unoccupied by houses, and therefore could now be 
more cheaply purchased than at any other time. 
Lord Sudeley, on behalf of the Government, 
said it was quite impossible to form any accurate 
opinion as to the results of the alteration until 
the additional roadways were opened for traffic. 
It was possible that in course of time the 
increased traffic might necessitate further steps 
being taken, but it was premature, within four 
days of the opening of these additional road- 
ways, to give any decided opinion on the matter. 
The First Commissioner of Works had taken 
great interest in the working out of the scheme, 
and proposed to watch the result very carefully, 
to see whether any further steps were necessary. 
As regarded the noble earl’s suggested improve- 
ment from Sloane-street into the park, the 
question had not been under consideration. It 
was, however, very doubtful whether an addi- 
tional gateway into the park so near Albert 
Gate would not seriously interfere with police 
arrangements. 











SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE NOTES. 


Southport.—Major Tulloch, R.E., on the 27th 
ult. concluded an inquiry opened by him at the 
Town Hall with reference to an application of 
the Scuthport Corporation to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for powers to borrow the sum of 
20,0001. for the purpose of enabling them to 
complete the sewerage ‘system of the borough. 
On behalf of the opponents of the proposal, Mr. 
Shone, C.E., of Wrexham, was called, and said 
that the cost of applying his system to the 
sewers which the Corporation proposed to relay 
would be about 23,0001., as against the 20,000. 
provided in the estimate of the Corporation. 
{n cross-examination by the Town Clerk, Mr. 
Shone admitted that he was not prepared to say 
what amount he had allowed for the land whereon 
the buildings and engines would be erected, nor 
the cost of the buildings and engines themselves, 
or the ejectors. Mr. Carver said the committee 
had thought by having Mr. Shone’s system 
adopted the smells from the grids might be 
removed. Of course, it would cost a very large 
amount of money to deal with the whole of the 
sewage of Southport on his system, and they 
had simply proposed, as far as possible, that 
the system should be applied in lieu of gravi- 
tating sewers. The Town Clerk observed that 
the Corporation had had two reports on Mr. 
Shone’s system laid before them, and, after 
examining them carefully, they had come to 
the conclusion that it was not adapted to South- 
port on financial and other grounds, and they, 
therefore, objected altogether to have it thrust 
upon them. The Corporation wished to perfect 
the scheme which Parliament had sanctioned, 
and which the Local Government Board had 
confirmed. Major Tulloch said he understood 
and had expected that a new scheme of sewer- 
age for the whole of Southport was going to 
be proposed by the opposition, but it had trans- 
pired that they would make use of the existing 
main sewers, and simply carry out a scheme 
with reference to the same sewers which the 
Corporation proposed to relay. 

York.—Mr. 8. W. North, Medical Officer of 
Health for the City of York, in a lecture 
delivered before a local society, on the 28th ult., 
on the sanitary construction and maintenance 
of dwellings, referring to the necessity for good 
drainage, said that many builders in York did 
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not even know the difference between agricul- 
tural drainage and sewerage, and they would 
say it was folly to cement the joints of drain- 
pipes! It was most undesirable to have drains 
under houses, unless the pipes were constructed 
of cast iron. He did not believe that earthen- 
ware pipes, even if accompanied by the best 
workmanship, would long be safe, because 
heavy traffic would shake the joints loose or 
break the pipes; or, on the other hand, decay 
took place. This, however, was not the fault 
of the builder or architect, but was sometimes 
due to the downward pressure of the building. 
In conclusion, Mr. North spoke strongly on the 
subject of the duty of citizens in regard to 
sanitation. 








WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


Sir,—I reside in a retired ‘‘ genteel’’ suburb 
in the south of London. The house which I 
occupy is what is styled a well-built one of its 
class, and contains seven rooms and bath-room. 
I entered into possession some two years since, 
the house being then quite new. Not long 
afterwards I detected a faint earthy kind of 
smell, which at times found its way up from 
the cellar, but this I heeded little, thinking that 
the newness of the building was the cause. 
Some few weeks since, however, the smell 
became so bad that I imagined the drains were 
at fault ; so the workpeople came, and on taking 
up the floors we found that a 4-in. stack-pipe, 
leading from the water-closet, situate on the 
first-floor, had been turned into a 6-in. stone- 
ware bend, just under the floor of the drawing- 
room, the joint of which had been but filled in 
with common clay, and then covered over 
witk a thin layer of brick-rubbish. The clay 
had in course of time dropped from this joint, 
and had therefore left an opening of 1 in. all 
round the bend, thus admitting an uninter- 
rupted flow of sewer-gas into the building, and 
this, too, in close proximity to the domestic 
fireside. I am thankful that, so far, myself and 
family have escaped the horrors of an outbreak 
of typhoid fever. 

What I would like to know is, who is respon- 
sible for this disgraceful state of things, and 
why builders and others are allowed openly to 
scamp such important work as the proper laying 
of the house-drains when erecting new dwellings? 
Surely, sir, the Legislature should make this 
class of offence against the community a 
criminal one. Iam informed that miue is not 
the only case of its kind in the neighbourhood 
in which I reside. Before taking the house I 
was assured by the builder that the drainage 
was perfect. A City Man. 








Miscellanen. 


The Employment of Women.—The annual 
meeting of the Society for Promoting the 
Employment of Women was held on the 26th 
ult., at the premises of the Society, 22, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street, the Earl of Shaftesbury 
presiding. The twenty-fourth annual report, 
read by Miss King, the secretary, recognised 
with gratitude the work of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute for the Advancement of 
Technical Education. The Council of this In- 
stitute granted 1001. annually to that Society 
for paying apprentices’ fees in certain trades 
for girls (recommended by the Society) whose 
parents were unable to supply the requisite 
funds. The report showed that females had 
found remunerative employment in decorative 
art, plan tracing, wood-engraving, in the use 
of the telephone, as clerks and hookkeepers, 
compositors, hairdressers, and waitresses. Mr. 
W. Woodall, M.P., in moving the adoption of 
the report, stated that the commission of in- 
quiry into technical education on the Continent, 
with which he was connected, stated that the 
attention of the commission had been devoted 
to the subject of technical education as it 
affected women equally as much as it affected 
men. The motion was adopted unanimously, and 
a cordial vote of thanks having been accorded 
to Lord Shaftesbury for presiding, his lordship, 
in acknowledging the cumpliment paid him, 
said there were 800,000 women in this country 
who must depend upon their own exertions for 
their livelihood, and it was very desirable that 
a variety of employment should be opened to 
them. He was convinced that female labour 


merited better pay, and to this end the efforts | 


of that Society were directed. 





ee 
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The Chantrey Bequest.—F.R.§.,” writing 
to the Times, says :—‘‘ Under the present con. 
ditions, the Chantrey collection is a collection 
of those pictures which private purchasers are 
not extremely anxious to buy. I have to gyp. 
gest what seems to me to be a very simple and 
easy remedy. It is to the highest interests of 
artists that there should be a collection of their 
best pictures, collected and endorsed as such 
the highest authorities among them, and for 
that reason open to absolutely no question, [f 
this be so, why can they not have a simple 
arrangement among themselves that when they 
sell a picture they sell it under the reservation 
that, if the Chantrey Bequest Committee ghal] 
ultimately wish to purchase it, they shall be at 
liberty to do so? A private purchaser who 
desires to possess a particular picture which ig 
exhibited by the Academy will know that the 
betting is something like 3,000 to 3 that’ the 
picture will not be chosen by the Chantrey 
Committee; and he has also this further con- 
solation, that if the committee does elect to 
buy the picture he wished to have for his own 
gallery, he has gained a precious endorsement 
of his own taste in art. It is probable, there- 
fore, that if the artists were to make such an 
arrangement among themselves, private pur- 
chasers would at once cheerfully, if, indeed, not 
eagerly, see the justice and desirability of such 
a course ; and were this state of things brought 
about, the Chantrey Committee would have the 
whole field of the Academy Exhibition to select 
from each year, instead of finding their progress 
barred at every step.” 

The Old Palace at Croydon.—A special 
general meeting of the Surrey Archeological 
Society was held on Saturday last in the old 
Archiepiscopal Palace at Croydon, under the 
presidency of Mr. Granville Leveson- Gower, 
with a view to the preservation of the interest- 
ing remains of that venerable structure and 
their devotion in the future to some useful 
purpose. The meeting was held in the chapel, 
which is now used as a school, and several papers 
were read. The first, by Mr. J. Corbet Ander- 
sen, was on the history of the palace itself and 
of the structure which it superseded, including 
some notes on its site before the Conquest. The 
second, by the Rev. J. Cave-Browne, treated of 
its architecture and heraldry as illustrative of 
its earlier history. The third, by the president, 
gave a brief account of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and their several places. The fourth, 
by Mr. S. W. Kershaw, recorded several ancient 
documents connected with the town of Croydon 
and the Archbishopric; while Dr. Alfred Car- 
penter entered into the meaning and derivation 
of the name of Croydon, which he ascribed to 
one of the ancient forms of the word “ croix, 
or cross. It was announced that next year the 
existing lease of the premises will expire, and 
that it is hoped by the local committee as well 
as by the archeologists to take advantage of 
that fact to secure the building as the nucleus 
of some educational institution. 

Canonbury Tower.—The Marquis of North- 
ampton has offered to lease this edifice, at a 
nominal sum, to the Islington Vestry, on con: 
dition that it shall be utilised as a free library 
and reading-room for the parishioners, and the 
vestry have instructed their General Purposes 
Committee to consider and report upon the pro- 
posal. The tower is a relic of an ancient priory, 
built by Prior Bolton, of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, and, although it is of more modern 
date than the structure of which it Soren’ 
formed part, it dates further back than t : 
time of Queen Elizabeth, who is reported 
to have visited it when “Canonbury-place 
was the favourite hunting-lodge of the — 
tons. The tower contains a very fine ee 
oak room. It is beyond doubt the bes 
ancient building in Islington. It 1s hoped is = 
parish that the Islington Vestry will avail the : 
selves of the favourable opportunity reer : 
offers, through the considerate kindness ‘cn 
Marquis of Northampton, to adopt a "d 
Libraries Act, which is now so extensively hem 
beneficially operating in many provincial to “ 

Westminster Hall.—The First Com “ 
sioner of Works has, we understand, iH mn 
Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., as architect a" t wa 
tended restoration of the west oe > se 
rainster Hall, exposed to view by the de 

f the old Law Courts. , 
“ The Sunday Society.—The eighth Puy 
annual meeting of supporters will be eo af 
the Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly, on Sa aad ’ 
May 5th, 1883, chair to be taken at four 0 


by the president, Sir Coutts Lindsay, bart. 
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The Ordnance Survey.—The report of the 
gs of the Ordnance Survey to the 31st of 
December, 1882, has been issued in the form of 
q Parliamentary Blue Book. It is divided into 
seventeen sections, and gives a detailed account 
of the proceedings in connexion with the Sur- 
yey, Which are further shown on a series of 
shaded index maps. The following statement 
by the Director-General is prefixed to the 


report :— 

“This report is in many respects much fuller 
than any which has been submitted in previous 
ears, and the following are the reasons which have 
ied me to think it desirable that such should be the 
case. In the first place, the year 1882 marks a 
very definite ms 9 in the operations of the Ordnance 
Survey, inasmuch as the survey of Scotland has been 
brought to a conclusion, the last man having ieft 
Seotland in November last. The publication of 
some of the l-in. maps is still incomplete, but this 
branch of the work is carried on at outhampton. 
The survey of the whole of Great Britain and 
Ireland, as originally contemplated, may, therefore, 
be said to be completed, the work now in progress 
peing the re-survey on the 25-in. scale of that portion 
of England to the south of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, which had previously only been published on 
the 1 in. scale, and the revision of the 6-in. map of 
Ireland. In the second place, a strong wish, has 
been expressed, both in the debates which took 
place when the last annual estimates for the Ord- 
nance Survey were introduced, and on other occa- 
sions, by members of Parliament, that some detailed 
information should be given as to the steps which 
have been taken for completing the operations of 
the Survey and their results, and also as to the pro- 
cesses adopted in the production of the maps, and 
this seemed the most favourable opportunity for 
furnishing such information. It will be seen by 
Section II. that the operations of the Survey will 
be certainly completed in 1890, and probably some- 
what earlier.” 


The Chilians in Peru.—Admiral Garcia, 
late Secretary to the Peruvian Government, 
gives a harrowing account of the havoc wrought 
by the Chilians in Peru. He writes :—‘‘ The 
work of ruin carried on by the Chilians in Peru, 
in accordance with the policy of their Govern- 
ment, is continuous and most monstrous. The 
National Library, the best in South America, 
containing more than 300,000 volumes, and that 
of the University of St. Mark, in its different 
branches of jurisprudence, medicine, political 
economy, mineralogy, chemistry, and belles 
lettres, have all been pillaged by Chilian officials 
to such an extent that not a single book remains, 
while the bookcases have been broken up for 
packing-cases. They also stole and shipped off 
for Chili the instruments belonging to the 
astronomical observatory ; the machinery, labora- 
tories, and apparatus of the Medical College, 
and those for teaching arts and industries ; and, 
as if these disgraceful acts were not sufficiently 
scandalous, the buildings of the university, of 
the library, and of the colleges are used for 
barracks and stables. But this isnot all; there 
are other deeds which rival, if they do not 
surpass, the devastations of Alaric and of 
Tamerlane. The national archives contained 
numerous documents, some of them dating from 
the conquest of Peru and the foundation of 
Lima by Pizarro. They have been pillaged, 
and these inestimable records have been sold 
by weight as waste paper. The gallery of 
portraits of distinguished historical personages, 
of the Incas, and of all the Spanish viceroys, 
from Pizarro to Pezuela, has been destroyed. 
The pictures were torn down and served as 
material of which the soldiers made tents in 
the barrack yards. The promenades, public 
offices, museums, have been despoiled of all 
objects of art, and of every article intended for 
use or for amusement. Pictures, statues, 
bronzes, marble seats, fountains,—in a word, 


whatever was movable, has been stolen and 
carried off to Chili.” 


Fire at a Builder’s.—On Sunday morning 
last a fire broke out at Walnut Tree-walk, Ken- 
reeon-road, upon the premises of Messrs. J. 

ord & Sons, builders. The workshops, which 
“onsisted of buildings of two floors, covering an 
ven i Some 60 ft. by 25 ft., caught fire from 
. unknown cause, and the flames spread to the 
ee of Mr. Eaton, butcher. The 
re €s of Messrs. Ford also became involved, 

@ horse was burnt to death. Ultimately 


the worksho 
PS were nearly all b d d 
the roofs were destroyed. y urned out an 


a ~ r.—The management of the water- 
— ¢ have been carried out by Mr. James 

: rg Ser oe of Westminster, has been 
=. = er the Borough Surveyor, Mr. Alfred 
» Whose salary has been advanced to 3501, 
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The New Art Galleries, Piccadilly.— 
We may add to the notice of these buildings, 
which appeared on p. 568 of our last number, 
that the basement and corridors are lighted by 
means of Messrs. Hayward, Bros., & Eckstein’s 
semi-prism reflecting lights. 


























TENDERS. 
For alterations and — to Park Lodge, Streatham, 
er John Smith. Messrs. Notley & Trollope, archi- 
cts :— 

Burford, London .., £239 0 0 
Colls & Son, London canieteen 218 0 0 
dden, London 203 0 0 
Walker, Streatham ... saagnen 198 0 0 
Harrison & Wood, London . 197 0 0 
Mason, Streatham ...........ccccccsscsceees . 197 0 0 
Le Gassick, Streatham ........ccccccceseees -. 140 0 0 








For the erection of new oil stores, Merton, for Messrs. R. 























Harland & Son. Messrs. Notley & Trollope, architects :— 
Mason, Streatham........... 21050 0 0 
Townsend & Son, Wimbledon ........ . 1,033 0 0 
Guile, Wimbledon .......... . 915 0 0 
SEE cttncctntecnsdntntesonemneene . 88 0 0 
For new sewage works, Brentwood, Essex. Mr. C. 

Jones, engineer :— 

W. Wood seorseez,200 0 0 
J. Bell ...... 2,045 0 0 
I 1,989 0 0 
W. J. Botterill 1,915 0 0 








For the building of new vestry, and alterations to existing 
vestry, St. John’s Church, East Dulwich. Mr. A. Birt, 
































architect :— 
Goad crevccecee aon O O 
Stevens cscccee ae 8 GC 
Mansfield ......... ' 0 
Canning & Mullens (accepted)........... . 219 0 0 
Harvey pacoorenncesuscenpenesoseusooenne aw cnum 

For alterations to the Durell Arms, Fulham-road. Mr. 

J. Miller, architect :— 
i £1,860 0 0 
TTT dsncigipetnannsanvoonsmmennnts 1,507 0 0 
Bailey ... nied - 1,496 10 0 
| US| ee » 1,495 0 0 
2 ene 1,435 0 0 
ab scuhusnacccsdecoccsensenscecons 1,300 0 0 
Beale TIITITIT TTT iT TTT . eoeeee 1,150 0 0 








For building drill-hall at St. John’s Wood, for the 5th 
Middlesex Volunteers. Mr. Walter Graves, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. Wm, Allen :— 

















Langridge & Son .........ccececeess eases £3,290 0 0 
I i i . 2,930 0 0 
Ward & Lamble.,, . 2,893 0 0 
Titmas petdienbondiemmnlensnanenecdccns 2,748 0 0 
Maxwell oeas 2,700 0 0 
Nightingale 2,682 0 0 
UNE E UNS .- cnndéscndensedeconnescesennees 2,535 0 0 








For five houses and shops, Bermondsey New-road, for 
Mr. John House. Mr. Alfred Wright, Belgrave House, 
Brompton-road, architect :— 


























Canning & Mullens ...... wee £2,497 0 0 
Johnson ...... receee 2,480 0 O 
Holliday & Greenwood ..,............... 2,359 0 O 
IE ticsatiinbenadiae abeoapeerenagnarescceececss 2,347 0 0 
[[ eee 2,333 0 0 
Marsland 2,295 0 0 
pS a ee 2,120 0 O 
Cook... ccccccee S008 0 O 
For alterations and additions at the Royal Standard 
Hotel. Robertson-street, Hastings, for Mr. H. Kipping. 
Mr. H. Ward, Hastings, architect :-— 
Elliott & Warman..................sceceeees £1,850 0 0 
John Howard & Son..............0cceccecee 1,510 0 0 
George Vigor...... epentitinndeoses 1,450 0 0O 
OE NE 1,390 0 0 





For chancel screen at St. John’s Church, St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, for Mr, A. W. Blomfield :— 


All Wrought If Collars, &c., 
Iron, in Cast-Iron, 
Lindsay & Co.......... £365 0 0 ...... — 
Johnson, Bros.,&Co, 310 0 0 ...... — 
MD: scetacnendonneenn 276 0 0 £250 0 0 
Crittall Ceeeeerrereeseee as 195 0 eeesee — 
IUD itidadiscudescoess Bee Oe © cccces 187 0 0 
Jones & Willis......... BOO BB -O ccccce 189 12 6 
Hart,Son,Peard,&Co. 176 0 0 ...... 166 0 0 





For new warehouse, &c, = seg gnome for Messrs. 











Oetzmann & Co. Messrs. Eales & Sons, architects :— 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 144 0 
Adamson ............ pesnendenens 4,177 0 0 
Holland & Hannen ..........cccseceeseeees 3,920 0 0 
a viatboccesctiiscceticcecdbeltcsndabens 3,715 0 0 
Gieaeees & BGM ccecteccccsccsecccscces wiilvone 3,672 7 0 
Downs ...... eeriaiibesendiiienccpensediness 3,668 0 0 
Scriviner & Co...... nn fe scence GO @ G6 
Mark (accepted) ....ccco.cccssccssceceeees 3,540 0 0 





For rebuilding Nos. 25 and 27, Great Ticifield-street. 
Mr. Walter J. Miller, architect :— 





TEINS ccccccccnthbssecocsednessden- £2,005 0 0 
BD, WOM Bi vcccesesercceccsvcccescsecseces 1,994 0 0 
Lemammit® & BGPRO ....coccovcescccceccecce 1,99) 0 0 
By MEE ctbcccncsccccesssedcnces 1,979 0 0 
i . ee 1,953 0 0 





For the erection of country residence, lodge, and double 
cottage at Stokesby, near Great Yarmouth. Messrs. 
Bottle & Olley, architects :— 

Cornish & Gaymer, North Walsham £4,968 8 8 














oames Leggett, Great Yarmouth...... 4,474 0 0 
Thomas Howes, Great Yarmouth...... 4,401 15 10 
Riches & Evans, Postwick and South 
alsham - wee 4,392 16 9 
Edward Howes, Great Yarmouth ... 4,210 0 0 
For repairs and alterations to the Green on, Winch- 
a Hill, for Mr, G. Bonner. Mr. J. G.N , archi- 
tect :— ' 
Lancaster ... £609 0 0 
arr oe ° s eeetececee . 520 0 0 
Hawkins ...... 480 0 0 








623, 
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For rebuilding the Story’s Gate Tavern, Westminster, 
for Mr. J. 8. Manley. Quantities supplied. Mr. H. I. 
Newton, architect, 27, Great George-street :-— 

















Conder. seaes . .... £3,960 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby ........0..cccccccceeee oo. 3,933 0 O 
GRIER nih. coeesose eatennsiaiania cosesnecs 3,831 0 0 
Tits) cbitinchaneccqnscasoosoontnecesoutanedl 3,827 0 0 
Treeweeke & Co. ..........0.05: enetcokeeons 3,700 0 0 
Ward & ERE pet ee, 
ageee & Way 3,650 0 0 
} ReneS aeesentenseiien socepmeuentione 3, 0 0 
Burman & Son ...... setiedeusiteeDeseuctibdes 3,273 0 0 
PICROTRML BEC. ccccccccccccccscecccoceeces 3,250 0 0 
5 la snnnatamnnte, nn 0 0 
Wii cétennscentasbocneetenes an. a 
Wood (accepted) .........cccscccsscscsccees 391 0 0 





For two blocks of six houses each on the Bridge House 
Estate, Brockley, for the Land Development Association, 
Limited. Mr, W. Charles Evans, 3a, Poet’s-corner, 
Westminster, architect :— 

W. Cawson & Son, Camberwell ...... £5,000 0 0 





For tavern and shops at Clapton. Mr. Paice, archi- 
tect, 9, Hart-street :— 


H. Vine (accepted.) 





For alterations and repairs to ~ ag House, Clapham- 
’ 


road. Messrs. Searle & Searle, Southwark-street, 
architects :— 
Andrew & Nansom ...............:cceceeeeees £694 0 0 
TT isin sntititeeeasnsisasinpidunins 594 0 O 
Maxwell Bros. (accepted).................. 494 0 0 





For works in oy premises No. 125, Southampton- 
street, Camberwell, for Mr. W. Dicker. Mr. T. W. Willis, 
34, Ely-place, Holborn-circus, architect :—- 


BERTIE cccnnsestdeccoscecocoessans £1,860 0 0 
BIOID: snnstincovtencencascssetecdesdesesusesnese 734 0 0 
el TEESE R AE RES TR TTA DDN A 1,697 0 0 
I iii iti nn si cesiuetiniteesidduaninealll 1,659 0 O 
ia AED Likkaccethdncccetacmnesevstdsaanebiedt 1,610 0 0 
ice hii acinar deadline 1,565 0 0 
Taylor (accepted)................csceseseees 1,499 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Norwich Union Fire 
Office, Norwich, for the directors. Mr. Edward Board- 


man, Norwich, architect :— 
ca £3,515 0 0 
SRE 3, 0 0 
EE TE iiiicnsencciininnbecstanss 3,200 0 0 
EAE REE TS SP eo ,030 0 0 
Youngs (accepted) .........ccccccccsscsese 2,988 0 0 





For proposed new house at Nether-street, Finchley, for 
Mr. J. Collinson, Mr. F, Newell, architect. Mr. Sidney 
Young, surveyor :— 





ch cai te ee daienaiiaild £1,897 0 0 
E. Lawrence .......... io tapetnnnninimmmaeeeil 1,896 0 O 
W. Goodman ... - cocece 1,892 0 0 
Plowman, Finchley ...........-.cccsccscsee 1,860 0 0 
Staines & Son, Great Eastern-street 1,846 0 0 
C. F. Kearley, Uxbridge..............0++: 1,834 0 0 





For the erection of two semi-detached residences in 
Frances-road, Windsor, Berks. Quantities supplied, Mr. 
T. V. H. Davison, Albert Chambers, architect :— 





TOR, DIED 6. coccescocscesesccoenente £1,230 1 56 
es PI va cecicaceccerecsecccescevent . 1,168 0 0 
Woodbridge, Maidenhead ............... 1,166 0 0 
Hane & Co., WiGiel ..ciec...ccccccccccee 1,117 0 0 
PND i nsevcccnsscssciectestwesss 1,055 ,0 0 
\. Stee eyes 1,040 0 0 
Bewvell, WimGeee oo..ccciccccscccccccccccces 1,010 0 0 
I ails cccisccccicncceveevessscons 986 6 
Pn i 969 3 9 
For making up, metaliing, kerbing, and draining the 


s in the Hamlet of Wallington, for the 


following ro 
Mr. R. M 


Croydon Union Rural Sanitary Authority. 
Chart, surveyor :— 


For Alcester, Clifton, Bridge, Clarendon, Belmont, Elgin, 
aldon, Park, Melbourne, Ross, and St. Michael’s 


roads :-- 
J.G. B. Marshall, Brighton............ £3,669 0 O 
A. Bullock, Croydon ..................... 3,555 0 9 
E. & W. Iles, Wimbledon............... 3,459 0 0 
J. H. Etherid ©, Croydon ..........00008 ,249 0 0 
Woodham & , Greenwich............ $3,228 0 0 
| RB SE A aE ,218 0 0 
W. Langridge, Croydon .................. 2,994 0 0 
T. Free, High Wycombe (accepted) 2,863 0 0 


For the Clifton, Bridge, Belmont, Park, and Melbourne 


roads only :- 
J. Quittenton, Warlingham ............ £2,790 0 O 


For the Clarendon, Elgin, Melbourne, Ross, and St. 
Michael’s roads only :— 
J. Brown, Wallington ..................... £1,207 0 0 


For the Clifton, Park, and Maldon roads only :— 
D. Stewart, Wallington .................. £1,255 0 0O 





For pulling down and rebuilding Nos, 131 and 133, High- 
street, Stoke Newington, for Mr. H. Rowley. essrs. 
Crickmay & Son, architects. Quantities by Messrs. Nixon 
& Raven :— 


PN iin dedcoscsnadubtases deccuacenssse: £3,148 0 0 
Wr ING cocsnentinnsiocnesensnnsepel 2,950 0 O 
IED csissaininnnnnatensnveiuiiinpmenmuminiandioks 2,816 0 0O 
TERI oniccnsontsunianccennctmimmmnenaniiisees 2,640 0 0 
Gould & Brand (accepted) ......... 2,392 0 0 





For alterations and repairs to 7, Cumberland-terrace, 
Regent’s Park. Mr. H. C. Boyes, architect :— 
Gould & Brand (accepted.) 





*For building new mission-house, and alterations to school 
buildings, Lancing-street, Somers-town. Mr. illiam 
Milford Teulon, architect :— 











Mission-house. Schools. 
Lathey, Bros, .......0000 . soseee £230 
ID TIO, cerevenceectiguenien, Aa eocaie. 
H. Lovett .......ccc0 ee Ce 227 
Spencer & Co.. ecccsseces Agee 0 210 
Langmead & Way ...ccccccee LOMM — cevees 205 
Wilson & Exton SeCeaccceteetere 1,935 eetece 205 
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For new Schools, Bett-street, Tower eg Division, 

















for the School Board for London. r. E.R. Robson, 
architect. —, by Mr. F. Thornton Green :— 

Fs ey ee £11,883 0 0 
REET ESE 11,787 0 0 
2 eee 10,675 0 0O 
Harris & Wardrop . soogeousnqnanebatoaieuta 563 0 0 
J. Outhwaite & Son .............00...--- 10,552 0 0 
BERRI ESSE 10,527 0 0 
Atherton & Latta af ‘ 10,400 0 O 
Ss -  — eee Fh SES CE he EES 10,356 0 0 
i Tn, otsscnutndonstnonsabsorsisoeancan 10,331 0 0 
6 EMTS EST I IEEE eee 10,287 0 0 
S. J. Jerrard ........ Ln Th Se 10,242 0 0 
0 pad AMET LST EA SE IEEE. 10,193 0 0 
W.S8humur .......................... 9,999 0 0 





For additions to schools, eg ag for the 








School Board for London. Mr, E . Robson, archi- 
tect :— 
W. Oldrey £1,222 0 0 
i TUITE: nevansccisnusieimdinatiniaboemiatis 1,218 0 0 
I ccntnciinineniitinainiiititindliias 1,199 0 0 
D mieee Es  cusnnschaensusenmeniateniie 1,175 0 0 
FO EAE Sore 1,151 0 0 
B. E. - Nightingale pabebuccesennanenenanne 1,113 0 0 
Do Bho Me ncenttdnttaitndeuiviniicanaahinees 1,072 0 0 


For the erection of London and ¢ County Bank, Becken- 


























ham, Kent. Mr. W. G. Bartleet, architect :— 

aa lta tame, a atateestbt Dr £3,561 0 O 
TD scotcbncinsennteecsernesenesaninbs 3,330 0 0 
eee sedbhinnienteennnatins 3,295 0 0 
IID <sstedctitnenatinienieiminnnmiphiangtamianded 3,280 0 0 
Ashby 3,264 0 0O 
 ° _ eee 3,258 0 0 
Higgs & Hill .. 3.244 0 0 
RRS Stale eae 3,225 0 0 
SRR sieseiiaienienbmanie 3,177 0 0 
lean inal Aantal baa: 3,175 0 O 

ox 998 0 0 





For repairs to the Marlborough Arms, St. John’s Wood, 














for the City of London Brewery. Mr. W. G. Jewhurst, 

architect :— 
Marden inoatdi oC EE SSO SEE: - £170 0 0 
Everett ... pecebaniineteinsiitiniaineiins 170 0 0 
Coome & Son................ sscinistlaindaneniniinii 157 0 O 
ic stitinentabheansdebnieniabibhbauinbbansinees 130 0 0 
IT a TOE IF EEE 126 0 0O 
Canning & Mullens ..........0.....00sssse000 125 0 0 
EEA ape » 11600 

TAAL ie ncaa cnaettimeisieincndinaliiaechidiel 106 0 O 
ik, IID ~ citinanctenbentneanebnnenstiininiaiiin 9 0 0 
Ey ee eS St fe 89 0 0 
For alterations to No. 154 and 156, The Grove, Strat- 

ford. Mr. Arthur H, Newman, architect : 
A RA LEAT Fn FH £1,140 0 0 
| TE RES SR 967 0 0 
I a 960 0 0 
SRMR ED - Gegsnecsbcnscsncscensessettes .. 947 0 O 
I a 900 0 O 
f& ee seiinaitincetinien 891 0 0 
B, Wells ....... cataiie 860 0 0 








For alterations to the Bricklayers’ Arms, Hassard-street, 
Hackney-road, for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, & Co. Mr. 
Edward | Brown, architect :— 





o = SFR) 0c et eeeee Seeteeteeteoeeeeeeee . £540 0 0 
W. - nolo TS naar ee 497 0 0 
TS ALT SE 470 0 0 
J. A. Taylor ...... . 49 0 0 








For fittings to London and County Bank, Hammersmith. 

















Mr. E. Evans Cronk, architect :— 
IIIT Ficines-qulienachanbeninntinnbintinhamnaith overs O08 0 O 
PID a sncesansnennnimnanentineiniecnsetnatians . 3895 0 0 
Re ee 370 0 0 
W. Shurmur (accepted)... 333 0 0 
For new wing to the age ee thic Hospital, 
Great Ormond-street. ite. 44. Blooms- 
a pags architect. gy ny by "Mr. J J. Rook- 
wood :— 
OE £3,460 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham.................. 3,373 0 0 
EP ctictorecocsseseenednadennesessovestonins 3,354 0 0 
GI, <cinsssnconannenienpeigemenapendingn . 3,263 0 0 
Benita B BEM occcc-ccccccece ‘ 3,139 0 0 
Falkner (accepted) ........c.0..00 sccorse 3126 O O 





For the completion of thirteen houses at Winchmore 
Hill for Mr, T. D. Thompson, The Oaks, Woodside Park, 


For the erection of enclosing walls, formation of roads 
and drainage, of new cemetery at Hanwell, for the Burial 
Board of St. George’s, aden — 
































DES coulgtdanses .. £4,763 0 0 
lien cunbdemdichnbediiniedinadendenciseotinis 945 00 
Forster... 3,795 0 O 
George Parker .............0se0« 3,700 0 0 
Seward....... 3,616 0 0 
Gibson ............ 3, 0 0 
Aldridge & Jenvey ...... 3, 0 0 
Richens & Mountl .......0.ccccccscoccccece 3,494 0 O 
DICTED,  stisnaicastibountmngnetinesenpedsans ,180 0 0 
Brown ... 2,985 0 0 
il le i Ate A TEM 2,930 0 0 
i Ricccscccncecenstsenccozese conqegnat 891 0 0 








For painting, whitewashing, &c., at the Dispensa: 


























East-street, for the Guardians of the Poor of the P of 

St. Marylebone. Messrs. H, Saxon Snell & Sons, archi- 

tects :— 
RIT dt oe ce es a .£218 0 0! 
RSE ETS TETEA SA Lead te 207 0 0 
linia etait tainineiaiitiile — fF 
a 192 0 0 
Clarke & Mannooch ................cscceves 1909 0 0 
Abrahams Bros. ..... 180 0 O 
hg A STAR I RRR A Rt 174 0 O 
ETE TEST CL ey ith 169 0 0 
BRE ORR SST a oe 168 0 0 
Wall Bros...... RNG SETAE TY ERS 163 0 0O 
aE a nea ie, ii PETE “sien 156 0 O 
I haa a i aaa cilnncin stint 156 0 0 
Sheerman & Son (accepted)............... 147 12 0 
Rit ETI Atl chic At chen Alans. Aes . 890 0! 





For dwelling-house and business premises, Streatham 
High-road, for Mr. C. J. Robinson, pharmaceutical 
chemist. Mr. F. Wheeler, 119, Cheapside, architect :— 
Hill Bros. (accepted) £1,515 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


i. I. N.—J. JI. C.—J. F. 
.—J. A. T.—H. H. B. 


I 


N. —E. E. 8. —&. 7 + (we will endeavour ‘to obtain 
the requisite facilities), —R. J. B. (contrary to our custom).—J. T. 
(pleae send particulars 

Uorrespondents should address the Editor, and mot the Publisher, 
except in cases of business. 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 


tion. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articies, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Persons advertising in the Builder may have 


REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 
are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under..........s0+ os 

Each additional line (about ten words) 


Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
pga on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 














&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2s, 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) .........s.se . 6d, 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,.* Stamps must not be sent, but all smail sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Mouey Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS ey Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week’s issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONTALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Acvertisements, and 
ad recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sen 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied orrect from the Office to a 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s 
DOUGLAS 








Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apve, 


Bath Stone. 
Facilities for selection and quality unequal] 
having upwards of nace, 
350,000 Feet Cube 
In Stock of all known descriptions, 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [Aadvt. 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to ‘foe 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon,  LIlminste 

Somerset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [Apvr. 


Doulting Freestone, Of best quality, supplied 

from their own Quarries 
HAM HILL STONE, $%2¢ Kilns by Stari & 
BLUE LIAS LIME 


Hann, Stoke, r. 
(Ground or Lump), 























— Mr. H. Mrrcustt, 

stus-r Ham. 

mamudih. = W. 
TApve, 


a 








Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for dampcourses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 


granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 


Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUDT, 








in all thicknesses. 


B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st.. S.W. 
London. [ Apvr. 


Smoky Chimneys.—‘‘ Barner, Jan. 8th, 1883. 
Dear Strs,—We are pleased to say that the Cowl you put on 
chimney at —— appears to have cured its smoking, and we 
now want you to fix fourteen more, the same as last 
to Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 15, 16, and 17. 

Messrs. Ewart & Son. Brooking & NELSON. 
The successful Cowl was the ‘‘ Empress ” Smoke Wee 
pvr. 











MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 





OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting ‘‘ FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 


36a, BOROUGH ROAD 





© © 


Discount to Builders. 








architect :— 
I ila erence £1,880 0 0 
SD vntcisovsansontinsanndebetiiaiiainineie 1,774 0 0 
D. D. & A. Brown, 123, michegagnte- 
SEIT  cctectonsccnccessnane . 1,755 0 O 





PREPAID. Remittances aig) a FOURDRINI IER. 
Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W Ae) '° 


LONDON, §.E. 


—7 


Illustrated List two stamps. 





ZING ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO., 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, 


GLASGOW. 





VIEILLE MONTAGNE BRAND. 


NO 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


SOLDER. 


NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS 


CHIEF OFFICE: 360, 





EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


